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INTRODUCTION. 


We have undertaken to publish this little Quarterly Jourual in 
order to furnish the Virginia Historical Society, established in 
our city, with a convenient organ of communication with its 
members and the public ; and, at the same time, to co-operate 
with it in the prosecution of its important and interesting ob- 
ject, by diffusing useful and entertaining information relating to 
the history of our State. 

In pursuing this design, after publishing the Proceedings of 
the Society at its annual meetings, and at other times, as far as 
may be proper, we shall pay our first respects, as in duty bound, 
to the venerable Past. And here, we shall submit all such Me- 
morials, or partial accounts of any events, or transactions, rela- 
ting to the early history of our State, which are still extant in 
print or sas and which ought to be better known. 
Where they are long, however, we shall satisfy ourselves with 
such notices of them as may be more convenient for general 
reading, while we shall reserve the articles themselves for future 
publication in the Society’s annual volumes. 

With these, we shall give what are properly called Antiquities, 
such as extracts from Records, Journals, Diaries, Letters, In- 
scriptions, and other relics of the “ olden time.’ It is true, 


our Own private taste for such things is by no means extravagant. 


A 
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We are not antiquaries, but only lovers of history. We have, 
however, a reasonable fancy for these small matiers, and are dis- 
posed to regard them with some degree of favor for their own 
sakes, as well as for the light which they often reflect upon more 
important things. We are pleased, therefore, to know that we 
have a few friends more zealous and erudite in these minutie 
curiose, than we pretend to be, who will give us “ aid and com- 
fort’ in this department of our work. We have a veritable 


Monkbarns in , an Old Mortality in 








, and half a dozen 
Dryasdusts in other places. So we may hope there will be no 
lack of this amusing lore. 

Besides these memorials and antiquities which properly belong 
to the history of our State, we shall also endeavor to collect and 
diffuse those which relate more immediately to the local histo- 
ries of our several towns and counties, but which may yet be 
made of some interest to all our readers. Our aim in this part 
of our work, will be to bring our fellow citizens in all parts of 
our State to be better acquainted with each other; and we can- 
not doubt that they will readily appreciate the service we shall 
render them in this way. 

We will only further add on this point, that while our work 
will be chiefly a repository of facts, and narratives of events, the 
mere materials of history; we shall always be happy to publish 
such disquisitions and essays as may serve to imbue it with that 
spirit of philosophy which ought to pervade and animate its 
pages. 

But while we shall thus show all due honor to the Past, we 
shall by no means neglect to pay a proper attention to the Pre- 


sent. The stream of history, we know, has not flowed out, but 
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is still flowing on; and as we are sitting on its bank, we shall 
watch the passing current with a studious eye. And here it will 
give us particular pleasure to notice the favorite subjects of In- 
ternal Improvement and General Education, as far as our limits 
shall permit. In this way, we may hope to please all our read- 
ers, who shall not complain that we give them nothing but cold 
cuts and stale bread, but own that we allow them a little some- 
thing now and then, that is fresh and warm, and altogether to 


their tastes. 


In connection with the history of our State, we shall also pay 
due attention to its Biography. It cannot, indeed, be expected 
that much can be added to what is already known of those 
bright and memorable names which adorn our annals, and es- 
pecially of that one—the glory of our Commonwealth—and the 
Father of his Country—whose “ line is gone out through all the 
earth ;’’ but there are still many others, whose merits and services 
in various departments of life, deserve a more honorable record 
than they have yet received, and which we shall be happy to af- 


ford them in our Register. 


It may now be seen that we have given ourselves “‘ ample scope 
and verge enough ;” and indeed we may weil fear that our plan 
will appear too large for the size of our work; like the Vicar of 
Wakefield’s family picture, which was well designed and hand- 
somely colored, but unluckily turned out to be a little too large 
for his house. But we shall hope to enlarge our house itself by 
degrees, as our family of subscribers increases, till we make it 


like one of our old Virginia mansions that has been improved 
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by many additions, until it has come to embrace a good deal of 
homefelt comfort, and social pleasure within. 

With these views, we cheerfully submit our Journal to the 
Public, with the confident assurance that they will give it all the 


aid and countenance which it needs, and which they may think 


it merits. 
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THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
THE FRST ANNUAL MEETING. 


The First Annual Meeting of the Virein1a Historicat Socti- 
ETY, under its new organization, was held in the Hall of the 
House of Delegates, on Thursday evening, the 16th ult., and not- 
withstanding the great inclemency of the weather, was very re- 
spectably attended. The President of the Society, the Hon. 
Wo. C. Rives, of Albemarle, presided ; and, on taking the chair, 
delivered a very appropriate and truly excellent Address, which 
gave great satisfaction to all who heard it. After this, the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, Conway Rosinson, Esq., 
read the Report of the Proceedings of the Committee during the 
past year, which showed that they had been most laudably atten- 
tive to the duties of their office, and that the Society was already 
prospering under their counsels. To this the Secretary, Mr. 
MaxweELL, added a few words, giving some further information— 
showing the number of the members of the Society, which he 
stated to be 252, (besides 15 candidates who would be added to 
them, he said, at the first meeting,) and submitting a list of books 
and manuscripts which had been presented and loaned by differ- 
ent persons, to the Society; manifesting a spirit already abroad 
amongst our citizens that promises the best results. Mr. M. af 
terwards proceeded to make some remarks upon the object of 
the Society, the plan of the Committee, and the general scope 
and spirit of the generous and patriotic cause in which they were 
engaged ; which were manifestly received with lively sympathy 
and cordial approbation by all present; and which we may hope, 
accordingly, will not be without some fruit. 

Mr. Burwell, of Bedford, then offered resolutions thanking the 
President for ‘“‘ his eloquent and instructive Address,” and the 
Committee for “their zealous and efficient attention to the in- 


1 
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terests of the Society’ during the past year; and directing tha$ 
the Address, Report, and other Proceedings of the Meeting 
should be published; which were pape acape | adopted. 

The Society then proceeded to elect their officers for the ensu- 
ing year, and some additional members, (eighteen in number,) 
and adjourned. 

We may now congratulate our fellow-citizens, with great con- 
fidence, upon the happy beginning, and, we trust, the permanent 
establishment of a Society in our metropolis, which certainly 
promises very fairly to exert a most salutary influence upon all 
our institutions, and to promote essentially all the best and truest 
interests of our State and country. 

MR. RIVES’S ADDRESS, 
GENTLEMEN OF THE Hisroricat Society: 

The spirit which has summoned this Society again into activity, 
after a slumber of several years, is to be regarded, I trust, as one 
of the omens, and not the least significant, of a better day about 
to dawn upon our ancient Commonwealth. Too long have we 
followed after strange Gods, and turned our backs upon those of 
our own household. The false glare of national honors has been 
wont to dazzle the eyes of Virginians, and make them forget the 
duty and service they Owe, primarily, to their own State. At last 
a happy change has arisen, and we see them returning, with 
gifts and offerings, to their paternal altars. 

From this Hall—devised and matured by the enlightened Le- 
gislative councils of the State, we have seen, within the present 
year, agenerous system of State improvements go forth, answering 
to the demands of the age, and the wants of our people, and 
‘destined, we may confidently hope, to exert a powerful influence 
upon the future fortunes of the Commonwealth. A general at- 
tention has been awakened every where, to the intellectual wants 
of the State ; and the wisdom of its intelligent citizens and of its 
Representatives has been conjointly employed, and will, doubt- 
less, continue to be employed, in perfecting a system of public 
instruction which, with the liberality of its provisions, shall com- 
bine a just and practical adaptation to the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of our situation, in regard to territory and population. 

At such a moment of awakened State patriotism, and in con- 
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currence with these noble objects of State concern, it is not to 
be wondered at that a reviving interest should have been mani- 
fested in our State History. To every people, its history—the 
stirring record of the deeds and trials of its ancestors,—is among 
the most precious of its possessions; and ours, [ trust, is not 
less fertile in attractions and just motives to cherish and culti- 
vate it, than that of other States. The State which was the first 
settled of our free Anglo-American confederacy—which in the 
very infancy of its colonial existence, endowed itself by its own 
instinctive sagacity and vigour with free Representative Institu- 
tions, and thus gave the example to the other colonies, of the 
only practical security for civil and political treedom—which, by 
the voice of its little assembly, in the primeval forests of America, 
enacted from time to time the great canon of British liberty, 
(immunity from taxes not imposed by the people themselves or 
their representatives,) in advance of its final establishment by 
the patriots of the mother country in their memorable struggle 
with the first Charles*—which founding itself upon this tradi- 
tional birthright of English and American freemen, thus early 
proclaimed by its infant voice,was afterwards in maturer age the 
first to announce a determined resistance to the unconstitutional 
taxation of the British parliament—which, after sharing so largely 
in the labours, perils and glorious achievements of the contest for 
Independence, took an ackaowledged and unquestionable lead 
in the foundation and establishment of our present happy Federal 
Constitution and Union—a State, whose history is illustrated by 
such bright and honorable traits and recollections as these, ought 
surely to feel some degree of interest and pride in her annals. 

I do.not refer to these things, gentlemen, in the indulgence of. 


* Among the acts of the Assembly which sat at Jamestown in March 1624, 2ist, 
James I, (the earliest of which any record is now extant) is one declaring, “ the 
Governor shal! not lay any taxes or impositions upon the colony, their lands or vom- 
modities, otherwise than by the authority of the General Assembly, to be levied and’ 
employed as the said Assembly shall appoint.” The same principle, in the same 
words, was thrice re-enacted by the Colonial Assembly in the subsequent reign of 
Charles i—to wit, in 1631, 1632, and 1642-3—See Henning's Statutes at Large. 
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a vainglorious spirit, or to minister to any unworthy feeling of self- 
complacency. Far otherwise. We have been too prone to re- 
pose upon the laurels of our ancestors, and to rely on their fame 
as dispensing us from the necessity of winning a character for 
ourselves in the world by our own meritorious deeds and exer- 
tions. But the very renown of our forefathers serves only to re- 
proach us with our degeneracy, if we do not show ourselves 
their worthy descendants by the practice of their virtues, and the 
imitation of their noble examples. It is, then, to draw from them 
a lesson of useful admonition, a new and powerful incentive to 
vigorous action in our ‘‘ day and generation,”’ that I would recur, 
daily and nightly, to the inspiring records of our past history. 

In recalling what Virginia was, we can best form to ourselves 
a correct idea of what Virginia ought still to be, and the true 
measure of our own duties as present actors on the stage. We 
cannot but be painfully sensible of the fact that she no longer 
holds the proud precedency, not in numbers merely, but in con- 
sideration and influence, which she once possessed among the 
confederated States of the Union. Why is this so? Are not 
her extraordinary physical advantages the same? Is she not the 
same “ delightsome land”’ so poetically and rapturously described 
by Capt. Smith, when entering the bosom of the noble Chesa- 
peake with the first colonists from England? ‘ Within the 
capes,’ said he, ‘“‘is a country that may have the prerogative 
over the most pleasant places known: Heaven and earth never 
agreed better to frame a place for man’s habitation, were it fully 
cultivated and inhabited by industrious people. Here are moun- 
tains, hills, plains, valleys, rivers and brooks, all running most 
pleasantly into a fair Bay, compassed, except at its mouth, with 
fruitful and delightsome land.” Such is the picture drawn by 
one, who had explored the four quarters of the globe, of the rich 
and beautiful heritage that nature has given us. 

Are not our people the same? Are not the Virginians of the 
present day of the same generous race with those who laid the 
foundations of our History, in whom the various elements of 
Anglo-Saxon power and character were so mixed and blended 
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as to give assurance to the world of men—a race composed of 
alternate emigrations from the two great opposing parties, whose 
giant struggles then convulsed the mother country—a race in 
whose veins flowed the mingled blood of Cavaliers and Repub- 
licans, tempering the zeal of liberty with the love of order, and 
the virtues of the patriot with the sentiments of the gentleman 
and the Christian. There is nothing of great achievement, in 
peace or in war, of which such a race is not capable, when its 
energies are properly impelled and directed. That the Virgini- 
ans of the present day have not lost the high capabilities of their 
race when stirring occasions are presented to call them forth, we 
might, with excusable pride, point to recent events which have 
astonished the world by the magnitude of the results, contrasted 
with the smallness of the means employed in their achievement, 
and in which Virginians have borne so conspicuous a part, to bear 
witness. Why, then, has Virginia “ fallen from her high estate ?”’ 
It can only be because the faculties of her sons have not been 
strenuously exerted in fer service and for her advancement. 
They have been unwisely diverted to other objects, or rusting in 
unprofitable inaction. 

With the high qualities of the Virginian race, it has been 
generally observed of them that they are somewhat prone to self- 
indulgence, and not apt to persevere in what they undertake. 
To make a proper use of the study of our history, we must seek 
to derive from it a knowledge of our faults, as well as of our ex- 
cellencies. The great genius of England, in a fragment he left 
behind him of the early history of his country, tells us most truly 
and pithily, ‘if it be a high point of wisdom in every private 
man, much more is it in a nation, to know itself; rather than 
puffed up with vulgar flatteries and encomiums, for want of self- 
knowledge, to enterprise rashly and come off miserably in great 
undertakings.’’* In tracing our history through successive ages, 
we shall, perhaps, find reason to conclude that the very bounties 
of nature with which Providence has surrounded us in a fruitful 
soil and climate and rivers teeming with abundance, by lessen» 


* Milton, in his History of England. 
1* 
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ing the motives to industrious occupation, have insensibly form- 
ed us to habits of too much ease. The circumstances of our 
sister States of New England are, in this respect, strikingly dif- 
erent; and we see there a victorious and creative energy, nur- 
tured in a constant conflict with the difficulties of nature, which 
has carried them far ahead of us in the career of prosperity and 
improvement. If, then, we have been heretofore too much dis- 
posed to content ourselves with the indolent enjcyment of what 
nature has done for us, it is now time that we should do some- 
thing for ourselves. The spirit of the age summons us to pro- 
gress; and our own self-respect, with the proud annals of our 
State unrolled before our eyes, can never permit us to take wil- 
lingly the rear of our contemporaries. 

In invoking a noble State ambition on behalf of our ancient 
Commonwealth, I am far from wishing to encourage any feeling 
of an anti-national character, which could cause us to regard, 
with either indifference or alienation, the common concerns of 
our glorious confederacy. Virginia must ever feel the deepest 
interest in the prosperity and preservation of that Union, which 
is, in a great measure, the work of her own hands, and for which, 
we may certainly say without boast or exaggeration, no other 
State has made, or had it in its power to make, such large and 
munificent sacrifices. It is for the sake of the Union, as well 
as for her own sake, that I would wish now to see her arouse 
her faculties in the vigorous prosecution of State interests, and in 
the development of all her domestic resources, whether of mind 
or matter. Let her, by a wise and well-considered system of 
public policy, in which the means shall be proportioned to the 
end and the end to the means, push her railroads, her schools, 
her work-shops, her factories, public-spirited improvements of 
every kind, into the various quarters of the Commonwealth, and 
we shall soon see her raise her head again amid her sister States, 
and speak and act with her ancient influence in their common 
councils. The more strength and power she acquires at home, 
the more, undoubtedly, will she exert abroad. Every sentiment 
of patriotism, then, national as well State, calls upon the loyalty 
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of Virginians to devote their best energies, the first-fruits of their 
talents and their industry, to the service and ornament of their 
native Commonwealth. 

Iam not one of those, if such there be, who would indulge 
the apprehension that a fervent and devoted attachment to the 
particular State of our birth or adoption could lessen, in any 
degree, the sentiment of duty and affection we owe to our whole 
country. On the contrary, by a law of our moral nature, all our 
public affections take their origin in the small, but magic circle, 
which defines our home, and thence spread, by successive expan- 
sions, ’till they embrace and repose upon our country. The 
more intensely they glow at the centre, the warmer will their 
radiations be felt upon the circumference. The more we love 
our State, the more we shall love the Union of which it forms a 
constituent and honored part. While, therefore, we reverentially 
subscribe to the sentiment of the Father of his Country, that 
“the name of American, which belongs to us in our national 
capacity, must ever exalt the just pride of patriotism,’’* let us 
endeavor so to be Americans as not to forget that we are also 
Virginians. In a system like ours, where the individuality and 
sovereignty of the States form the pillars upon which the massive 
edifice of national power and greatness reposes, the principle of 
State patriotism must ever be cherished as a primary element 
of general strength, and a potent incentive, (the most potent, 
perhaps,) to an emulous and onward career of progressive im- 
provement. 

If, then, the tendency of this Society, gentlemen, shall be, by 
the study and exhibition of our State history, to awaken a stron- 
ger feeling of State patriotism among us, and to call it into vigo- 
rous action for the restoration of the State to her former elevated 
position, by such improvements of every kind as the spirit of 
the age demands, it cannot fail to commend itself to the sym- 
pathy, countenance, and co-operation of all true lovers of their 
State and country. Nor is its instrumentality for this end con- 
fined to retrospections of the past, however animating and in- 


* Farewell Address, 
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structive. The contemporary history of our own times, in all that 
can influence national progress, or permanently affect the des- 
tinies of society, will necessarily challenge a careful and attentive 
consideration. Investigations of the diversified natural resour- 
ces of the State, modern improvements.in the arts and the ap- 
plications of science to the practical pursuits of life, educational 
reforms, ameliorarions in the social economy, every thing, in short, 
which an active and inquisitive spirit, stimulated by patriotism 
and enlightened by knowledge, can draw from the history of the 
past or the present to minister to the future advancement and 
renown of our State, falls within the legitimate scope of this 
Society. 

It was the dignity and importance of these objects, appealing 
so strongly to every Virginian heart, which made the venerable 
and illustrious Marshall lay aside, for the moment, his judicial 
robes, and descend with alacrity from the Bench of the Supreme 
Court, on which his wisdom and virtues have shed a never-fading 
lustre, to preside in the meetings of this Society. The same 
noble objects early commended it to the favor of the Legislature, 
which bestowed upon it a liberal act of incorporation; and, if 
we shall now pursue thom with the steadiness, zeal and united 
effort, which the just claims of the interests at stake so earnestly 
invoke, they will secure for the Society, I doubt not, the accord- 
ing sympathy and encouragement of the whole State. In any 
event, gentlemen, ‘the bread which you shall cast upon the wa- 
ters,”’ will one day or other, you may be assured, return in accu- 
mulated benefits to our ancient Commonwealth, whom it is the 
duty and proud privilege of us all, in private or in public station, 
to serve to the Lest of our abilities. 


THE RERORT OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Executive Committee have entered upon their duties 
under a full conviction that a diligent discharge of those duties 
is essential te secure the objects of the society. 

The people of this state have taken so little care of their man- 
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uscripts, that many of great interest, there is reason to believe, 
are no longer to be had. And of printed matter, there is much 
less in our public libraries, relating to the early history of the 
state, than is to be found in other states in the libraries of their 
colleges and of their historical societies. The greater care taken 
by others than by ourselves in collecting books and documents 
illustrating the history of this country, will be of essential aid to 
us, in the attempt to make known the History of Virginia as 
perfectly as we can. 

The plan of the Committee is to publish in chronological order, 
whatever matter relating to our history it may deem worthy of 
publication. In preparing the matter for the press, a careful ex- 
amination will be made, not only of Smith, Beverley, Stith, Burk 
and other books, with which a Virginian is familiar, but of other 
works hitherto not accessible in this State. What is taken from 
each will be given in the language of the original author. It 
will be a leading object to prepare the matter with such fullness 
that in each volume, published by the society, may be found all 
that is of value in the period of our history embraced by it. 
While, at the same time, it will be attempted to make the volumes 
less repulsive to the general reader, than collections of historical 
societies usually are. The plan of preparing the matter in the 
order of time will conduce to this, and entitle the volumes to 
the name which will be given them, of ‘ Annals of Virginia.” 
Each member of the society paying his annual quota, or the com- 
mutation, will be furnished with the volumes as they are pub- 
lished. It is expected that a volume will appear in the spring or 
in the first part of summer, and another annually afterwards. 

These volumes will by no means be confined to what is now 
in print. A good deal of matter in manuscript has already been 
obtained, and we hope to obtain much more. Our purpose is 
to preserve with care all that is collected, and make public such 
of it as may be found sufficiently interesting. 

With these views the committee authorized the Secretary to 
issue a circular letter inviting persons to send to the society, 
books, pamphlets, or documents relating to the history of the 
State; and to make any communications to it which they might 
think calculated to promote its objects. 

Considering it desirable that the society should be possessed 
of all the authentic information which can be obtained in rela- 
tion to those who have been distinguished in the annals of Vir- 
ginia, whether the same may be in letters, documents or other- 
wise, the committee, at its last meeting, adopted resolutions re- 
questing such information from certain individuals named in the 
resolutions, and asking from some of them, memoirs or sketches 
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of their own times, or of particular persons. The resolutions 
declare also, in the most general terms, that in relation to all 
who have been distinguished in the annals of Virginia, or con- 
nected with its history, whether particularly named in the reso- 
lutions or not, authentic information will be gladly received from 
any person who may have it in his power to furnish it. From 
time to time as communications are received, containing such 
memoirs, sketches or other information, the same will be read 
first by the committee, and then before the society, to such ex- 
tent as may be agreeable to it, and be thereupon filed away and 
preserved, so that, (in printing the collections of the society,) 
such publication thereof may be made as the committee may 
deem advisable. 

When matter is obtained by the society, relating to events 
which have occured, or persons who have lived within a time 
comparatively recent, some years may elapse before it can ap- 
pear, in its chronological order in the annual volumes. And yet 
it will be desirable to communicate at an earlier day to members 
of the society, and to others, any information in respect to such 
matter which can properly be given. 

For this purpose, the committee contemplate making use of 
the “ Virginia Historical Register,” a quarterly journal proposed 
to be published by William Maxwell, Esq. Such a journal, if it 
be encouraged by the public and properly conducted, (as it is 
anticipated it will be,) will preserve information as to events 
happening about the period of its publication, as well asin relation 
to occurrences of past times, and, as to the last, will be an addi- 
tional security against the danger of loss or injury to manuscripts 
before the matter of them can be inserted in the volumes of an- 
nals. <A copy of the journal will be furnished without charge 
to each member of the society residing out of Richmond, who 
may have paid his annual quota, or the commutation. This dis- 
tinction in favor of members residing out of Richmond, is thought 
to be just, because of the greater benefit which those residing in 
this city will derive from the library. 

A large and commodious room in Mr. Minor’s new Law 
Building has been obtained, which serves for the committee to 
meet in, and for meetings of the Society called between the 
annual meetings, as well as for the Secretary’s office, and for the 
library and cabinet. Some rare works have been obtained during 
the past year, partly by purchase, and partly by donations. And 
we shall endeavor to make the room a place to which a mem- 
ber of the Society may take pleasure in going, or in introducing 2 
stranger. Our progress in adding to the collection of books, 
must of course depend on the progress which may be made in 
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obtaining contributions from members, and other donations. 

To place the Society upon sure ground, we have thought it im- 
portant to have a permanent fund, the interest on which may 
always be counted upon in aid of the admission fees and yearly 
dues of members, to pay the current annual expenses. The 
Treasurer has, therefore, been directed to invest from time to 
time, in certificates of debt of the State of Virginia bearing in- 
terest, all the commutation fees which may be paid by life mem- 
bers and all sums of money which may be given to the Society. 
These certificates are directed to be taken in the corporate name 
of the Society, and will constitute its permanent fund. 

After giving this direction, the Corresponding Secretary, Mr. 
Maxwell, was appointed gener: | agent of the Society until this 
meeting, and as such was directed to take measures to establish 
the permanent fund, increase the yearly income, and extend the 
operations and influence of the Society. To this end he was 
authorized to visit such parts of the State as he might deem advi- 
sable to obtain donations to the Society, and the co-operation of 
persons fit and proper to be elected members. 

The proceedings of Mr. Maxwell under the authority so given 
him, have met the cordial approbation of the committee. The 
persons whom he has seen, and at their instance proposed to the 
committeee as resident members, have been all of them gentle- 
men whom the committee took pleasure in recommending ; and 
the Society has, by ballot, unanimously elected all brought be- 
fore it. 

Of the resident members, twelve have paid each fifty dollars as 
a commutation for all the regular fees and dues for life, amounting 
for the twelve to $600, of which $300 has been, and the rest will 
soon be, invested as part of the permanent fund. The example 
of becoming life members, it is believed, will shortly be followed 
by others ; and the permanent fund will of course be enlarged in 
the same proportion, 

Without the benefit yet of interest from this fund, there has 
nevertheless been received during the past year, from the admis- 
sion fees and yearly dues of the other resident members, a sum 
sufficient to pay all the expenses of the Society. 

We think the annual income may be expected regularly to 
increase and we hope from this income and by means of don- 
ations of books, to be constantly adding to the extent and value 
of the library, until it shall become not only an agreeable place 
to be visited by membcrs of the Society, but a repository of am- 
ple materials for the investigators of history, and a just source 
of pride to every citizen of the State. 
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THE LIMITS OF VIRGINIA 
UNDER THE CHARTERS OF KING JAMES THE FIRST. 


In a work like ours which is to contain miscellaneous materials for a 
History of Virginia, rather than a History itself, it will not of course be 
expected that we shall always, or indeed hardly ever, be able to observe 
any thing like an exact order of time. We are happy however, in the 
present instance, to have it in our power to begin at the beginning, (or 
pretty near it) by giving our readers a part of a valuable manuscript en- 
titled ** Notes as to the Limits of Virginia,” by the Hon. Littleton Wal- 
ler Tazewell, of Norfolk, which was written some time ago for the Hon. 
E. W. Hubard, of Buckingham, then a Member of Congress, and which 
the venerable author has most obligingly put into our hands, with liberty 
to use as we please. We submit, accordingly, the following portion of 
the communication which gives a very full and clear view of the Limits 
of Virginia under the charters of James the First; which may be useful 
for reference, and in relation to some other matters which we may pub- 
lish hereafter. The rest of the manuscript is of a controversial charac- 
ter, being written in answer to an argument against the old claim of Vir- 
ginia to the North-Western territory, contained in the Report of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives of August 20th, 1842.—(Rep. 
No. 1063.) This is highly characteristic of its author, and indeed a 
very curious and interesting specimen of that extraordinary fertility and 
acuteness of argumentation fur which he has been so greatly distinguish- 
ed in his time. It is, however, quite too long to be inserted in our pages 
at once, and we must lay it by for the present. 


To determine the original limits of the country now called 
Virginia, it is necessary that we should go back to a period of 
history antecedent to even the discovery of this region. In this 
history, we shall find that the whole continent of North America 
fronting upon the Atlantic ocean, was called Virginia, long be- 
fore any portion of that particular district that now bears this 
name had been discovered. The Spaniards, who had first dis- 
covered the southern part of this continent in 1512, had named 
it Florida, on account of the gay and beautiful appearance of the 
great variety of flowers they found flourishing there. But after- 
wards, in 1584, when the English also discovered it further to 
the northward, Queen Elizabeth was pleased to name the coun- 
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try Virginia, as a memorial that this happy discovery had been 
made in the reign of a virgin queen.—(See Hakluyt, vol. ii, 
page 246.) ws 

By letters patent granted. by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, which bear date March 26, 1584, she gave to him, and 
to his heirs and assigns, “ free liberty to search for and find sug) 
barbarous lands, not possessed by any Christian people, as to 
him may seem good, and the same to occupy and enjoy forever.” 
This grant was without any other defined limits. —(Hakluyt, vol. 
iii, page 243, also Williamson’s History of North Carolinay vol. 
i, page 219.) 

In pursuance of this grant, Sir Walter Raleigh fitted out a 
small squadron, under the command of Sir Richard Grenville, to 
take possession of his newly acquired and unbounded territory ; 
and a small settlement was actually established, on the 25th of 
August, 1584, on Roanoke island, in the present State of North 
Carolina. This was the first settlement made by the English in 
Virginia, and the first British settlement established anywhere on 
the continent of North America.—(See Hakluyt, vol. iii, p. 251.) 

Owing to many causes, and after various adventures, which it 
would be unnecessary to mention here, this first settlement was 
abandoned by its founders in the year 1590; and we know no- 
thing certainly of the fate of the unfortunate colonists who were 
then left there.—(See Smith’s History of Va., vol. i, page 105.) 

No other attempt to settle any colony in Virginia was made 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who died in 1603, and was 
succeeded by King James the First. But in the year 1606, this 
conceited prince issued his letters patent for that purpose, whieh 
letters bear date April 10, 1606. By these, he divided that por- 
tion of Virginia which stretches from 34° to 45° of northerly 
latitude, into two districts. In one of these districts, called the 
First or Southern Colony of Virginia, he authorized Sir Thomas 
Gates, and others, his associates, mostly resident in London, to 
plant a colony wherever they might choose, between 34° and 41° 
of north latitude ; and he vested in them a right of property in 
the land, extending along the seacoast fifty statute miles, on each 
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side of the place of their first plantation, and reaching into the 
interior 100 statute miles from the seacoast. The other of these 
districts, called the Second or Northern Colony of Virginia, he 
allotted for the settlement of Thomas Hanham, and others, his 
associates, mostly residents of Bristol, Exeter, and Plymouth. 
These he authorized to plant a colony, wherever they might 
choose, between 38° and 45° of north latitude, and he gave to 
them a territory of similar limits and extent to that given to the 
first colony. He provided, however, that the plantation of the 
said two colonies which should be last made, should not be within 
100 miles of the other, that might be first established. One of 
these two colonies (the first) was soon distinguished as the Lon- 
don Company; and the other (or second) was known as the 
Plymouth Company ; but, in after time, these names were drop- 
ped, and the name of Virginia, which was at first applied to both 
the colonies, was retained by the southern colony only, while the 
northern colony was called New England—(Yor a copy of this 
charter, see Stith’s History of Virginia—appendix, No. 1.) 

The London Company commenced its operations before the 
Plymouth Company. The former fitted out a small ship of 100 
tons burthen, and two barks, the command of which was given 
to Captain Christopher Newport, who sailed from Blackwall De- 
cember 19, 1606, his first destination being Roanoke island, in 
quest of the unfortunate adventurers left there many years befere. 
Newport had a very long passage; and before he reached his des- 
tination, his little fleet encountered a severe southern gale, the 
violence of which was such as to oblige them to scud before it 
under bare poles one whole night. This was fortunate ; for, 
in running in for the land the next day, (April 26, 1607,) they 
luckily fell in with the Capes of Chesapeake Bay, and entered 
this great estuary. Pursuing their course along the southern 
shore of the bay, they came to the mouth of a noble river, called 
by the natives Powhatan, but which Captain Newport named 
James River, after his sovereign. Up this river they sailed about 
40 miles from its mouth, in search of a proper place whereon to 
plant the intended Colon). Such a place they at length found, 
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in a peninsula on the northern side of the river, connected with 
the mainland by a narrow isthmus of naked sand, easily to be 
defended against any attack, let it come from what quarter it 
might. Here the adventurers landed on the 13th of May, 1607, 
and here they established their first habitation, to which they 
gave the name of “ James Citty,” in honor of King James I, the 
reigning monarch.—(See Smith’s History of Virginia, vol. i, book 
iii, chap. i, page 149, &c.) 

The facts stated above will enable us to determine, and with 
great accuracy, the limits of the grant made to the London Com- 
pany, by their first charter of April 10, 1606. If a meridional 
line be drawn through James Citty, and extended each way to 
the distance of fifty Statute miles from it; if parallels be drawn 
through the extremities of this meridian, and extended to the 
seacoast; if one hundred statute miles from thence be laid off 
upon each of these parallels, and if a straight line be drawn 
from the extremity of one of them so determined, to the extrem- 
ity of the other, the diagram so to be constructed may be con- 
sidered as a square, the base of which will be one hundred sta- 
tute miles, and its area ten thousand square miles. Such a dia- 
gram, so constructed, will be delineated in precise accordance 
with all the calls of this charter of April 10, 1606. 

We need but cast our eyes upon any map of this region to 
determine the ridiculous absurdity of confining the territory in- 
tended to be granted, by such limits. The only apology that can 
be offered for such an act, is, that the charter was granted before 
the country to which it was designed to apply was discovered. 
More than one moiety of all the lands within the prescribed limits 
will be found covered by wide and deep water-courses. By these, 
the dry land will be found divided into many small necks, widen- 
ing as you advance upwards, and separated from each other by 
streams, the width and depth of which were such as to render 
them often impassable, and always dangerous ;. and the first plan- 
tation intended to be, and that long continued to be, the me- 
tropolis or chief-place of the Colony, will be found ve. .ear the 
western and most exposed frontier of the territory. Hence, 
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every hope of the future prosperity, and even of the security and 
safety of the infant colony, required that the limits given to its 
territory should be speedily changed and enlarged. 

This was not a matter of speculation. In the year 1608 the 
country had been explored in every direction, throughout its 
whole length and breadth, and far beyond either, by the celebra- 
ted Captain John Smith, whose wonderfully accurate description 
of it, given in his report, we still have. (See Smith’s History of 
Virginia, vol. i, book 3, chapters 5 and 6, and the map) In- 
duced by this report, as well as by many defects experience had 
proved to exist in the form of government for the colony that had 
been prescribed by their charter, the London Company applied 
to the King to alter this charter; and it pleased his Majesty, 
King James the First, to grant their petition. Accordingly, on 
the 23d of May, 1609, he issued new letters patent of that date, 
for this purpose. (It should be observed here, that at the date 
of these new letters patent, nothing existed to prevent such an 
extension of the limits of Virginia as was thereby made, because 
no settlement had then been made anywhere by the Plymouth 
Company; so that the whole country granted was as open to 
the new grant, as it had been in 1606.) 

Before this second charter was granted to the London Com- 


pany, the well-known headland on the northern side of James | 


river, at its mouth, had been discovered, and called by the name 
it still bears—Point Comfort. Taking this well known and well- 
established position as a starting point, the new charter granted 
to the company “all those lands, &c. situate, lying, and being in 
that part of America called Virginia, from the point of land 
called Cape.or Point Comfort, all along the seacoast, to the 
northward, two hundred miles ; and from the said point of Cape 
Comfort, all along the seacoast, to the southward, two hundred 
miles ; and all that space and circuit of land lying from the sea- 
coast of the precinct aforesaid, up into the land, throughout from 
sea to sea, west and northwest; and also all the islands lying 
within one hundred miles along the coast of both seas of the 
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precinct aforesaid.” —(See a copy of this second charter in Stith’s 
History of Virginia, appendix No. 2, page 8, &c.) 

As one of the purposes of this second charter is declared in 
it to be ‘‘to grant a further enlargement and explanation of the 
former grant’ of 1606; and as no other change is made in the 
mode of determining the new and enlarged limits, from that re- 
quired for determining the old boundaries, except that the pre- 
cise point of Cape Comfort is substituted for James City, we are 
bound to adopt the same mode of determining the new limits, 
which had been adopted and approved in the former case. 

Therefore, if a meridional line be drawn through the point of 
Cape Comfort, and extended each way to the distance of two 
hundred miles from thence; if parallels be drawn through the 
extremities of this meridian, and extended from sea to sea, (2. e. 
from the Atlantic to the South Sea, or Pacific,) the diagram so 
to be constructed may be considered as a parallelogram. The 
base of this parallelogram will be the seacoast of the Atlantic, 
having a meridional length of four hundred miles, bisected by 
the parallel of the point of Cape Comfort, and the altitude of 
this parallelogram will be the distance from sea to sea. 

If any one is curious to know why Virginia was extended 
precisely two hundred miles to the north of the parallel of the 
point of Cape Comfort, his curiosity will be satisfied if he will 
take the trouble to calculate the difference of latitude between 
that parallel and the more northern parallel of 40°. In making 
this calculation, he must make some small allowance, however, 
for the trifling error caused by the imperfection of the clumsy in- 
struments used in 1609 for making observations of latitude ; as 
well as for the erroneous opinion then entertained as to the 
length of a degree of a great circle in English statute miles. 
We know now the exact quantity of each of these errors in our 
case; but it must be recollected that one of them (the last) puz- 
zled Sir Issac Newton almost a century after 1609, and delayed 
the publication, because (owing to this error) he could not de- 
monstrate the truth of the greatest of his astronomical theories. 
Correcting his calculations in this way, the curious inquirer will 
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so discover that two hundred English statute miles, measured 
along a meridian from the parallel of the point of Cape Comfort, 
will carry him to the parallel of 40° north laiitude ; which last 
parallel, as I will show hereafter, was then made the common 
boundary between the two great districts of Virginia and New 
England. 

The distance from Point Comfort north being determined in 
this way, there was no possible objection to adding an equal dis- 
tance from the same point south; for in that direction no grant 
had then been made, which, by any possibility, could interfere 
with the extension of Virginia. Thus the new boundaries given 
to Virginia by the charter of May 23, 1609, were, in fact, these : 
On the north, the parallel of 40°; on the south, the parallel of 
34°; on the east, the Atlantic ocean, between these parallels ; 
and on the west, the Pacific ocean, between the same parallels. 

These wide limits were very much contracted in after time, in 
many different ways: Ist. By the grant of Maryland, to Cecilius 
Calvert, baron of Baltimore in Ireland, made by Charles the First, 
on the 20th of June, 1632. 2d. By the grant of North Carolina 
to the Earl of Clarendon and others, proprietaries of that pro- 
vince, made by Charles the Second, June 30, 1665. 3d. By the 
grant of Pennsylvania to William Penn, made by Charles the 
Second, March 4, 1681. 4th. By the treaty made between Great 
Britain and France, (commonly called the treaty of Paris, be- 
cause it was concluded at Paris,) on the 10th of February, 1763; 
and, 5th. By the constitution of Virginia herself, adopted June 
29, 1776. Deduct from the area of the parallelogram I have be- 
fore mentioned, the several territories carved out of it by the va- 
rious acts to which J have referred above, and the remainder of 
this area will represent what Virginia was on the 4th day of July, 
1776—when she too, like the other colonies, became a free, sov- 
ereign, and independent State. 
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CAPTAIN SMITH’S MONUMENT. 


A gentleman of Albemarle, who has visited London, (and is now re- 
siding, we believe, in New York,) in a letter to a friend in this city, 
gives an interesting notice of Capt. Smith's Monument, which we are 
permitted to copy for the gratification of our readers, as follows : 


Castle Hill, March 16, 1847. 
My Dear Sir: 


In a short conversation which I had the pleasure to hold with 
you, at the last meeting of the ‘‘Home Club,” in reference to 
our early Virginia History, I observed I did not believe it was 
generally known that Captain John Smith was buried in Saint 
Sepulchre’s church, Skinner Street, London. In pursuance of 
your suggestion, on that occasion, I cheerfully communicate to 
you the information I picked up on this subject, feeling assured 
that however slight it is, its connection with the name foremost 
in our colonial annals, will prevent its being unacceptable to so 
devoted an enquirer as yourself. 

From “ Stowe’s Survey of London,” printed in 1633, two 
years after the death of Captain John. Smith, it appears there 
was a tablet erected to his memory, in Saint Sepulchre’s, inscri- 
bed with his motto, ‘‘ Vincere est Vivere,” and the following ver- 
ses :— 


Here lies one conquer'd that hath conquer’d Kings 
Subdu’d large Territories and done things 
Which to the World impossible would seeme, 
But that the truth is held in more csteeme. 
Shall I report his former service done 

In honor of God and Christendome, 

How that he did divide from Pagans three 
Their Heads and Lives Types of his Chivalry, 
For which great service in that Climate done 
Brave Sigismundus (King of Hungarion) 

Did give him as a coat of armes to weare 
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Those conquer’d heads got by his sword and speare. 
Or shall I tell of his adventures since 

Done in Virginia that large Continence, 

How that he subda’d Kings unto his yoke 

And made those heathen flie as wind doth smoke, 
And made their land, being of so large a station, 
A habitation for our Christian nation, 

Where God is glorifi’d, their wants suppli’d 
Which else for necessaries might have di’d 

But what availes his conquests now he lyes 
Inter'd in earth a prey for Worms and Flies. 

O may his soule in sweet Elizium sleepe 

Until the keeper that all soules dothe keepe 
Returne to Judgment and that after thence 

With angels he may have his recompence.— 


This tablet was destroyed by the great fire in 1666, together 
with most of the monumental antiquities of the church ; and all 
now remaiming to the memory of Captain Smith is a large flat 
stone, in front of the Communion-Table, engraved with his coat 
of arms. The three Turks’ heads are still distinguishable, but 
ina few years more they will be entirely effaced by the many 
feet which every Sunday unconsciously trample upon the tomb 
of so famous a man. 


I remain, &c. 


F. R. R. 
To C. R., Esa. 


FORT GEORGE. 


We are indebted to an esteemed correspondent, who resides near Old 
Point Comfort, for the following description of the remains of an old 
fort built many years ago at that place, which will be interesting to some 
of our readers. We regret that we cannot copy the drawing which ac- 
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companies the communication, and which is very neatly done ; but we 
have as yet no type for such things. 


Oliveira, near Old Point Comfort, March 22, 1847. 


It was in the reign of Charles Ist, and during the administra- 
tion of Sir John Harvey, as Governor of Virginia, that the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in their session of 1629-30, passed an Act for the 
erection of a Fort at Point Comfort. 

Capt. Robert Ffelgate, Capt. Thos. Purfury, Capt. Th. Graies, 
Capt. John Uty, Capt. Thomas Willoby, Mr. Thos. Heyrick and 
Lieut. Wm. Perry, were appointed “to view the place, conclude 
what manner of fforte shall be erected, and to compound and 
agree with Capt. Samuel Mathewes, for the building, raysing and 
finishing the same.” 

This is probably the same “ worthy Samuel Mathews, an old 
Planter of more than forty years standing,” who was elected 
Governor in 1658 and died in 1660, so that he must have been 
in the Colony prior to 1617. 

The work was called Fort George. The front lines only and 
part of the flanks are now traceable, the rear lines having been 
obliterated by the excavation of the ditch of Fort Monroe; so 
that it is now impossible even to surmise what the form of the 
work was; and it is much to be regretted, that the trace of this 
interesting relic of our earliest attempt at regular fortification 
had not been preserved, before it was blotted out by the colossal 
structure of the present day. 

It was built of brick and shell lime; and judging from the 
quality of the materials and character of the masonry, the con- 
tractor executed his work most faithfully. Had it been other- 
wise, he, in all probability, would never have been elected Gov- 
ernor. 

The bricks appear to have been home-made ; they were well 
burned but rough, 9 inches long, 4 wide and 3 thick. . The lim” 
was probably burned in the neighbourhood ; most probably on 
the farm where I now reside, being the nearest and most acces- 
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sible point, about a mile and a half from the fort. When I pur- 
chased it, I found at the mouth of Jones’ Creek, buried in a 
dense forest of pines, a mound five or six feet high, with a base 
of about twenty-five feet, overgrown with grass, rank weeds and 
shrubs. It consisted entirely of shells and fragments of shells, 
half burned, what is commonly called the core of a lime kiln. 
The mass was evidently too large tc have been the refuse of a 
kiln burned for any private purpose. Fragments of pottery were 
found in considerable quantities interspersed amongst the shells. 

Fort George consisted of an exterior and interior wall about 
sixteen feet apart; the exterior twenty-seven and the interior 
eighteen inches thick. These were connected by counterforts 
ten or twelve feet apart, forming a system of cribs, which were 
no doubt filled up with sand. The foundation of the work is 
three feet below the present level of the sand at the Light-House. 

Through the politeness of Mr. Wm. McClean, who aided me 
in tracing the lines, I am enabled to furnish as perfect a plan of 
the work as can be obtained at this day. It will give a better 
idea of it, with its position in relation to Fort Monroe, than could 
be conveyed by any verbal description. Much, however, is left 
to conjecture, especially as regards the course of the flanks. 
Beyond their intersection with the ditch, all is veiled in obscurity. 
The front lines bear a remarkable coincidence, with those of 
Fort Monroe in their rear. 

In connection with this subject, it may not be uninteresting 
to mention, that some 16 or 17 years ayo, in removing theru b- 
bish of the old walls, a signet ring was found, which is now in the 
possession of Col. De Russy, the commanding Engineer at this 
station. It is of iron, lined with silver; and I attach hereto an 
impression, in wax, of the Coat of Arms. I would describe it in 
the language of heraldry as follows: 

“* Azure—a Bear rampant Argent, holding in his paws a globe 
or heart, surmounted by a cross.” Crest,—‘ an eye with wings 
’ conjoined.” 

It would be a matter not devoid of interest, to trace this ven- 
erable relic to the family whose proud armory it bears; but I 
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have not the means of doing so, and must leave it to your soci- 
ety, whose especial province it is, and who are so much better 
qualified than I am to perform the task. 

R, A. 


Note.—We apprehend that our correspondent is a little mistaken in 
supposiog that the fort, which he has described above, was the same that 
was authorized to be built by the Act of Assembly passed in 1629-30, 
which he quotes from Hening’s Statutes at Large, vol. 1, p. 150; for in 
looking further on in the same volume, we find that another Act was 
passed in 1639, which provides, among other things, “Two lbs.,” (to 
wit, of tobacco, per poll,) “ tobe raised next year, to build a new fort at 
Point Comfort.”—(Hen. Stat., vol. 1, p. 226.) Is it not probable, then, 
that the old fort, built by the * worthy Capt. Samuel Mathews,” was super- 
seded by anew one? And is it not further probable that that new one 
was itself superseded by a subsequent one, built, as we may suppose, in 
the reign of one of the Georges, after whom it was named? It is true, 
our correspondent says. “ the work was called Fort George,” and no 
doubt it was; but when was it first called sot It is not called so in the 
Act which he cites, nor in any other that we have seen. So we say, 
quere de hoc. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF 


COMMODORE BARRON OF THE NAVY OF VIRGINIA. 


We are indebted to a veteran officer of the U. S. N., now residing in 
Norfolk, for the following Biographical Notice of one who was a distin- 
guished Captain in the little Navy of Virginia, during our revolutionary 
war. It is indeed only a sketch; but we are sure it will be read with 
interest, especially as it may serve to throw some new light upon a part 
of our history which has hitherto been almost entirely overlooked, or at 
least very imperfectly related. 


Commodore James Barron, of the revolutionary State Navy of 
Virginia, was born at Old Point Comfort, in October 1740. At 
the time of his birth, his father, Capt. Barron, was commander 
of the fort which was then at that place, called Fort George, and 
was living with his family in the Barracks of the garrison, as he 
continued to do until the memorable hurricane which occurred 
in 1749. At this period, young Barron was nine years old, and 
long afterwards used to speak of the hurricane which he dis- 
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tinctly remembered, as the most terrific and disastrous to the 
lower part of Virginia that had ever occurred within the memory 
of any man living. The Barracks in which he was staying with 
his father at the time, were a long row of wooden buildings with 
brick chimneys running up through the centre of the roofs, and 
Capt. Barron, very judiciously, caused all the family, with the 
officers and soldiers of the garrison, to muster on the second floor, 
with all the weighty articles they could find; which, it was sup- 
posed, kept the houses firm on their foundations, and so preser- 
ved the lives of all concerned, many of whom lived to witness a 
political convulsion in 1775, hardly inferior in violence to that of 
the elements in 1749. This hurricane, however, entirely destroy- 
ed the fortifications of Fort George, and Capt. Barron moved 
with his family to the upper part of Mill Creek, not far off, where 
he resided during the remainder of his life. 

Boys, in those days, were launched into the business world at 
a much earlier age than they are at present, and of course the 
young subject of our narrative began very soon to look about 
him, and to consider the ways and means by which he might 
make the voyage of life to the best advantage. The sea present- 
ed a ready and never failing source of employment to the young- 
sters of the time, and it was by no means uncommon to see boys 
of ten years of age, on board a ship that had made two or three 
voyages; and the most respectable families in the lower country 
did not think it at all degrading to send one of their sons to sea, 
when they had three or four others about the house. Accord- 
ingly, about the year 1750, Capt. Barron being now dead, our 
young boy was taken by Colonel Hunter, then the Navy Agent 
Victualler, (a title corresponding to that of our Navy Agent,) 
who was an excellent man, and had been his father’s friend; and 
sent to sea in charge of a Capt. Barrington, who sailed in a fine 
ship belonging to London, a constant trader to James River. 
This gentleman also proved a kind friend to our young adventu- 
rer, who now made rapid progress in the knowledge of his 
chosen employment, so much so that in a few voyages he was 
promoted to be the second mate of the ship. Subsequently, and 
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before the time of his apprenticeship expired, he had the com- 
mand of a small vessel belonging to Colonel Hunter, called the 
Kickotan, in which he sailed for some time; and shortly after 
the expiration of his minority, he had attained the climax of his 
highest ambition, by being made the captain of a fine ship. 

Thus passed the early life of Commodore Barron, without 
much variety of incident, until that period when the minds of our 
countrymen began to be agitated by the proceedings of the mo- 
ther country, towards her attached colonies. At that time many 
of the British officers, and others of his Majesty’s subjets, were 
too much in the habit of speaking disparagingly of our country 
and countrymen, to be borne with by our high-minded Ameri- 
cans, and especially by that portion of them who were most ex- 
posed to the taunting arrogance of the British naval officers with 
whom they were constantly coming in contact on the ocean, and 
in all our bays and rivers. Among these last was our young 
Capt. Barron, and in the spring of the year 1774, he gave up the 
command of a fine ship, belonging to Samuel Guest, Esq., a 
wealthy and highly respectable merchant of London, to the mate 
of the ship; but not until he had accompanied her outside of 
Cape Henry, and entirely satisfied himself that the crew were 
orderly and desirous to return to England. Some time after- 
wards he received letters from the owner, which clearly evinced 
his satisfaction with every part of his Captain’s conduct, except 
that of his espousing the rebel cause; inviting him strenuously 
to return to his duty to his sovereign, and assuring him that his 
reward should be the esteem of his English friends, and the 
command of a fine ship in the transport service. Matters how- 
ever, had now gone too far to allow the kind feelings of Capt, 
Barron’s friends in England to prevail over what he considered 
his duty to his country; and with courteous acknowledgments he 
closed his correspondence with them. 

The State Government of Virginia was among the foremost to 
look to warlike preparations both by sea, (or rather river,) and 
land. Suitable vessels were sought after, and armed, officered, 
and manned, for the protection of our craft, and shores, along 
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the coast of our bays and rivers, where the annoyance of our in- 
tercourse with one part of our state and another had become 
intolerable. 

Before any of these vessels were put in commission, Captain 
Barron had commenced his military career as a Captain of a 
Minute Company, composed of the young sailors of Hampton, 
who were numerous at that time, and at the head of that com- 
pany, was engaged in the action that was fought in the orchard 
of Mr. Edward Cooper, on the banks of James river, a little to 
the westward of the mouth of Hampton creek; and also in the 
action fought at Hampton, with Capt. Squiers’s party, which, in 
the sequel, cost Mr. Cooper his fine house, for, on the following 
evening, the British who had been driven off, returned with su- 
perior force, and burned it to the ground, with the greater part 
of the furniture in it. 

The continuance of the war which had sprung up in this quar- 
ter, and which had heretofore been considered as doubtful, seem- 
ed now to be certain, and the general cry was ‘‘ to arms ;” but 
the great difficulty was where shall we find them, or ammnition 


” 


to render them effective? ‘ Necessity,”’ says the old adage, “is 


and we may add, of patience too, for 


the mother of invention,”’ 


our only resource was to go to work, and build small craft of 
from 30 to 80 tons burthen, load them with tobacco for the West 
Indies, and bring home gunpowder, and other articles that were 
absolutely necessary for immediate use. No man at the present 
time can form any idea of the wants and sufferings of the peo- 
ple in those days, for the common necessaries of life; yet the 
Patriots stood firm and true to the cause of Liberty. 

Henceforth, whenever the State was free from invasion, the 
public authorities were as active in preparing the means of de- 
fence as our resources would allow; and gradually a fleet of 
small vessels began to appear in our waters, until at one period 
of the war there were fifty vessels of all descriptions afloat, and 
in commission in the service of the State. 

During al] these movements, Commodore Barron was con- 
stanily employed, sometimes on board of one vessel, the schoo- 
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ner Liberty, &c., at others cruising with small squadrons under his 
command, (that is afier he succeeded to the command of the 
Virginia State Navy, on the 3rd of July, 1780,) and also serving 
occasionally as a member of the Board of War, before the gov- 
ernment was transferred to Richmond. 

I will only add that after the peace in 1783, he continued in 
command of the only two vessels retained in the service for the 
protection of the revenue, until the year 1787—when he died— 
leaving the services he had rendered his country to live after 
him. 

J. B. 


Notrr.—We regret that this sketch of Commodore Barron is not as 
full and particular as we could have wished, and as the writer could cer- 
tainly have made it. We have some further account of him, however, 
in a little memoir of the schooner Liberty, by the same hand, which we 
shall publish in our next number.—[ Ed. 





THE OLD STOVE. 


In the N. Eastern Hall of the Capitol, in this city, near Hou- 
don’s noble Statue of the Father of his Country, there stands an 
interesting relic of other days, which hundreds pass annually 
without noticing, and which in the course. of a few years will 
yield to the invincible attacks of the great destroyer, whom even 
iron cannot resist. I allude to the Old Stove, around which are 
congregated during the winter, the motley purveyors to the pub- 
lic appetite for nuts and ginger-bread, and where may be seen, 
during the session of the General Assembly, members of either 
political party mingling harmoniously the fragrant whiffs of their 
cigars, where perhaps their ancestors “ piped it.”’ 

This Stove which has manifestly seen Letter days, purports to 
have been made by “ Buzagio, 1770.” It is very capacious, and 
was obviously constructed for the purpose of warming a large 
public room. It is very much embellished with grim Lions’ 
heads, through whose mouths pass festoons of flowers, and upon 
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its front it presents the Royal Coat of Arms of Great Britain, 
in which are quartered the arms of England, Scotland, France 
and Ireland, surmounted by the emblem of Virginia—with 
the motto, “En Dat Virginia Quartam :” the supporters being 
two men-at-arms in complete armour. 

There can be but little donbt that this venerable piece of fur- 
niture was procured for the use of the House of Burgesses, be- 
fore the revolution; that it was removed, in 1779, from Williams- 
burg to the ‘“ Town of Richmond, in Henrico,” when the seat of 
government was transferred from the former place, and that it 
often administered warmth to the bodies of men whose souls 
were fired by the eloquence of Patrick Henry, or persuaded by 
the honied accents of Richard Henry Lee. Can any of your 
readers, learned in our antiquities, give ws any particulars of the 
Stove? Could it have been made on the Continent, (the name 
of the maker is Italian,) because the manufacturers of England 
were then unequal to so great an effort? I pause for a reply. 


G. A. M. 


THE WAR AGAINST MEXICO. 


It is a curious fact that our present war against Mexico is 
the verification of an old prediction, uttered about two centu- 
ries ago. This assertion may seem strange, but it is nevertheless 
true. In a small pamphlet entitled, ‘A New Description of Vir- 
ginia,”’ written in 1648, and published in London in 1649, (of 
which we have a reprint in the library of our Virginia Historical 
Society,) we read the following remarkable words: 


« But it is we'l known that our English plantations have had 
little countenance, nay, that our statesmen (when time was) had 
store of Gondemore’s gold,” (Gondemore, or Gondomar, was the 
Spanish minister at the court of James the First,) ‘to destroy 
and discountenance the plantation of Virginia; and he effected it in 
a great part, by dissolving the Company, wherein most of the no- 
bility, gentry, corporate cities, and most merchants of England, 
were interested and engaged; after the expense of some hun 
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dred of thousands of pounds: for Gondemore did affirm to his 
friends, that he had commission from his master,’’ (the King of 
Spain,) “to destroy that plantation. For, said he, should they 
thrive and go on increasing, as they have done, under that popu- 
lar Lord of Southampton, my master’s West Indies, and his 
Mexico, would shortly be visited by sea and by land, from those 
planters in Virginia.” 


Now it is easy to see how strikingly this prediction has been 
verified, almost to the letter, in our present’ hostilities against 
Mexico; when that ill-starred country has been actually “visited,” 
or invaded, ‘“by sea and by land,” by those “ planters,” or sons 
of planters, “from Virginia,” Taylor and Scott; (with many of 
their Ynen also,) the first attacking it “by land,” near the Rio 
Grande, and the last, ‘‘ by sea,” at Vera Cruz. 

This is certainly a curious coincidence. We.do not, of 
course, consider the prediction as a prophecy; nor do we regard 
Count Gondomar as a prophet; but only as a wary statesman 
who looked far ahead into the future,-with something of that.sa- 
gacity that resembles foresight. 

It will be observed that the other part of the Count’s predic- 
tion, which relates to the West Indies, remains~to -be fulfilled. 
Whether it will be or not, time will shew. We cannot pretend 
to divine. 


Notre.—We could make out a still stronger case of coincidence, by 
taking the term “ Virginia” in all the Jatitade of its meaning in the time 
of James 1, when it was almost synonymous with British America, and, 
embraced a much Jarger part-of- our present United States.—(See- Mr. 
Tazewell’s notes on the ancient limits of Virginia, in this number of our 
work.) 


CAMPBELL’S HISTORY OF VIRGINIA.* 


- ~ We regard this work as a valuable contribution to. the his- 
toric literature of our State. It is not, indeed, what we should 


* “Totroduetion to the History of the Colony and Ancient Dominion 
of Virginia. By Charles Campbel. Richmond. B, B. Minor. 1847.” 
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call a history, in the full and proper sense of that term, or we 
might perhaps find some fault with it, especially on the score of 
its style. But it is simply a book of “‘ Annals,”’ containing brief 
notices of events in the early and subsequent. history of our 
State, to the close of our revolutionary war, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, and jolted down, as it-were, at the time of their 
occurrence, without comments or reflections ;—and, viewed in 
this light, we think it has much merit. It is, in fact, full of mat- 
ter, and gives us a good deal of useful and agreeable informa- 
tion—particularly of an antiquarian character—evincing consid- 
erable reading and research, with no small degree of personal 
observation ; and fairly entitles its author to his proper praise. 

There is an Appendix to the work, containing a Memoir of 
the Battle of Point Pleasant, by the late Samuel Campbell, M. D. 
(an uncle of the author,) which was left in manuscript among 
his papers, and communicated -by his son to Mr. C.-who has, 
very properly, published it along with his own work. This is writ- 
ten in a more free and flowing vein, and is highly interesting, 
We should take pleasure in repeating this article here—as it 
seems to belong to us—but we have no room for it at present. 
We must, however, give our readers the following copy of a man- 
uscript letter from the late Colonel Andrew. Lewis, of Montgom- 
ery county, to the author of the Memoir, (taken from the original 
iu Mr. C.’s possession,) which though plainly written, contains 
perhaps a still more authentic account of the same affair, °is 
much shorter, and comes more immediately within the scope of 
our work. It is as follows: 


A Letter from the late Colonel Andrew Lewis, of Montgomery, to 
the late Samuel Campbell, M. D., of Rockbridge, concerning 
- the Batlle of Point Pleasant. 


“Sir, your letter of the 27th March, I received a few days 
ago. The extract you mention did not come to hand, which I 
am sorry for. The whole proceeding relative to the campaign of 
1774 was familiar to me some years past, but no doubt some of 
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it may now escape my memory. So far as I can recollect I will 
give you. 

Governor Dunmore, a Scotchman, was the commander-in- 
chief. My father, General Andrew Lewis, hadthe command of 
all the troops from this quarter. -Col. Charles Lewis commanded 
the Augusta troops; Col. William Fleming the Botetourt troops; 
Col. William Christian the Montgomery troops; all of which 
were to rendezvous at what was then called the Big Savannah, 
at or near the place where Lewisburg now stands |in| Green- 
brier. My father and three of my brothers were in the action. 
John Lewis, his eldest son, commanded a company ; Samuel and 
Thomas were privates. While encamped at the Savannah, Gen- 
eral Lewis received orders from Dunmore to meet him a Point 
Pleasant on the 2nd day of October. Col. Christian’s troops had 
rot arrived at the place of rendezvous early enough for my fa- 
ther to comply with his orders.. He therefore was compelled to 
leave Christian’s command, with orders for Christian to march 
On as soon as possible to Point Pleasant, as soon as his troops 
arrived. General Lewis arrived at Point Pleasant as well as I 
recollect, on the 2nd day-of October, at which place Dunmore 
never appeared, My father’s force was then from 1000 to 1200 
men. 

The spies were out from the 2nd of October and made no 
discovery of the enemy. On the morning of the 10th day of 
October, before day, two men—a Mr. Robinson and another 
whose name I have forgotten,—started from the encampment so 
as to get far enough from the camp before it was daylight, to 
travel off the bells of the packhorses and bullocks, to hunt. 
Those two men fell in with the Indians up the Ohio, One of 
them was killed; the other made his escape into camp. General 
Lewis ordered out his brother, Col. Charles Lewis, with three 
hundred men, expecting as the spies had made no discovery of 
the approach of the Indians, that it was a small. party, as small 
parties had been frequently seen watching the movements of the 
army, from the time it marched from the Savannah. Col. Chris- 
tian with. his.command arrived at the camp Point Pleasant on the 
night of the same day of the action. Col. Charles Lewis had 
but jst passed the out-guard when [he met] the Indians and 
about sun-rise the action commenced and was one constant peal 
of firing until about eleven o’clock in the day, when the Indians 
began to give way. Their retreat was not more than three miles, 
when night ended the conflict: They were obliged to keep it up 
until night to get their wounded off. The number of Indians 
found dead on the battle-ground was between twenty and thirty. 
They were discovered throwing their dead into the Ohio all the 
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day. Col. Charles Lewis was wounded early in the action, but 
did not let his wound be known until he got his line of battle 
extended from the bank of the Ohio to Crooked creek; a branch 
of Kanawha. He then asked one of his-soldiers to let him lean 
on him to the camp, and died about twelve o’clock. He had 
been a very fortunate Indian hurter and was much lamented. ° 

Whether the killed of the Indians were buried or not I can- 
not say. Col. John Stewart, late of Greenbriér,, who commanded 
a company, and was in the action, wrote a narrative of the ex- 
pedition; the best which F have seen. - I think F had it, but can- 
not lay my hands on it. In his narrative, as well as every other 
account, every fifth man in the army was killed or wounded, Col. 
Charles Lewis killed, Col. William Fleming wounded severely, 
Capt. Robert McClanahan killed, Capt. Thomas Buford do., John 
F—— do., Col. Fields do., Samuel Lewis wounded slightly. Gen. 
Lewis had to erect a fort immediately at the junction of the Ohio 
and Kanawha for the protection of the wounded, the command 
of which was given to Capt. Arbuckle with his company. 

All this time nothing was heard from Dunmore. So soon 
as the wounded were thus protected, General.Lewis crossed the 
Ohio and marched for the Scioto, where the Cornstalk lived, who 
was the king of the Shawnees. On Thursday the governor-sent 
several expresses to General Lewis to return. All the army al- 
most had lost relations,—the General a favorite brother. They 
could not be stopped. After the battle the Indians immediately 
ran to the Governor. After two or three expresses to stop the 
ammny, the governor came_ himself with two or three Indians with 
him. General Lewis had to double and tripple the guard over 
his marquee, to prevent the men~from-killing the governer and 
the Indians. The. whole force of the Indians was formed on the 
bank of the Scioto, to give battle if the army could not be stopt. 
I do not know of any of the chiefs besides the Cornstalk, but 
the Blue Jacket, a “Shawnee chief; who was “known to-be atthe’ 
governor's camp on the 9th of October, and in the battle on the 
10th. On the day of, battle, Dunmore and a Col. O’Connelly 
were walking together, afterwards a noted tory. The governor 
observed to him that Lewis had hot work about that time of day. 
He evidently intended General Lewis’ army to be cut off and if 
you could see Col. Stewart’s narrative it would convince you and 
every other man that the battle at Point Pleasant was the first 
blood shed in the revolutionary war, and that it was the old Scotch 
villain’s mtention to cut off Lewis’ army. 

Old Col. Shelby-and his-son, the late governor of Kentucky, 
were in the battle, but | knew nothing, as I never heard that-‘Shelby 
was sent to outflank the eiemy. He was a fine officer, whatever 
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he was told to do he would execute. The distance from the bat- 
tle to Dunmore’s camp probably ten or twelve miles. General 
Lewis was never ordered to cross the river, nor was there any 
treaty made until the spring after the battle. General Lewis held 
a treaty with them, in which they were bound to keep hostages 
of their chiefs at the fort Point Pleasant, when the Cornstalk in 
his capacity as a hostage was inhumanly butchered. I have heard 
my father often speak of his being the most dignified looking 
man, particularly in council, he ever saw. I am getting rusty in 
what passed sixty-six years ago. 4 


Respectfully your ob’t serv’t, 


A. LEWIS. 
S. L. Campsett, Esq., M. D. 


P. S.—Sir, I could not make a letter fully answer your request. 
You ask when did General Lewis receive orders to cross the river? He 
reeeived no orders from the governor after-he left the encampment in 
Greenbrier. So soon as a fort was erected for the protection of the 
wounded, he crossed the river and marched for the Scioto, where the 
Shawnees then lived. You ask where the governor’s head-quarters were 
on the day of battle. They were supposed to be ten or twelve miles dis- 
tant. General Lewis never did arrive at the Governor's head-quarters. 
There was no treaty made until the spring after the battle when General 
Lewis held atreaty with the Indians that composed the six nations, Shaw- 
nees, Delawares, Mingoes and others. In the treaty made by General 
Lewis with those nations, they were compelled to keep of their chiefs so 
many hostages at the fort Point Pleasant, and the Cornstalk their king, 
while a hostage at the fort, was inhumanly butchered. The fort at first 
was created merely for the protection. of the wounded, but by orders of 
the State it was thought proper to continue or keep it up for the protec- 
tion of the frontiers. I cannot say how long it was kept up. I was at 
Point Pleasant in the fall of 1784. There was but little or no sign of the 


fort then to be seen. 
Yours, 
ANDREW LEWIS. 


Nore.—It may be proper to add here that “ Col.-Stuart’s Narrative, 
mentioned in the above letter, is in the library of our Virginia Historical 
Society, and has been published by the Society in the only pamphlet it 
has ever issued. 
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GENERAL HULL’S MILITARY AND CIVIL LIFE.* 


i 


We have read this work with lively interest, and regard it as a 5 


very valuable addition to the honest history of our country. It 
consists of two parts, by two, or perhaps we should say, by three 
different hands. The first part, relating chiefly to the military 
services of General Hull in our revolutionary war, it appears, 
was written mainly by himself, ‘for the gratification of his chil- 
dren and grand-children,” and was prepared for the press by his 
daughter, who has discharged this duty to the memory of her 
father, with equal piety and judgment. It contains a series of 
pleasing sketches of many of the most striking incidents in the 
campaigns of Washington in the Northern and Middle States, 
in which the writer, it seems, was actually engaged, in various 
capacities, as Captain, Major and Colonel—first at the siege of 
Boston, where he made his military debut, and attracted the no- 
tice of the Commander-in-Chief—then (after an interval of 
honorable service with Gates, in his campaign against Bur- 
goyne,) with his old Commander again, in the memorable bat- 
tles of the White Plains, Trenton, Princeton, Monmouth and 
Stony Point—gaining fresh laurels in all—and subsequently 
at Morrissania, where he reached the acme of his military char- 
acter in a gallant and successful enterprise planned and execu- 
ted by himself; winning the applause of Washington, in gen- 
eral orders, and the thanks of Congress, in solemn resolution ; 
which, in those days, was the very crown of fame. 

We cannot, of course, in this short notice, follow our Jeader 
through all these scenes ; but we must say that his accounts of 
them have all the freshness and spirit of personal narrative, and 


** Revolutionary Services and Civil Life of General William Hull, 
Prepared from his Manuscripts, by his daughter, Mrs. Maria Campbell ; 
together with the History of the Campaign of 1812, and Surrender of 
the Post of Detroit; by his Grandson, James Freeman Clarke. New 
York. D. Appleton & Co., and George Appleton. Philadelphia. 1848.” 
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must be enjoyed by all who read them. We may add, that we 
are particularly pleased with that strain of natural and unobtru- 
sive piety in the recognition of an overruling Providence, which 
seems to have formed a distinguished trait in the character of this 
gallant officer, (as it did in that of Washington ;) and which 
sheds so fine and mellow a light over his pages. 

With this estimate of the work, we should like to give our 
readers some specimens of its contents; but we can afford 
room for a single sketch only, and even that we must abridge. 
We take it from the account of the “Capture of Stony Point,” 
which we find in the 16th chapter; and which we must intro- 
duce with a few words. 

We must ask our readers, then, to remember that the head- 
quarters of General Washington are now (in July 1779,) at New 
Windsor, a short distance above West Point ;—that he has deter- 
mined to attack the strong fortress of Stony Point, a little higher 
up the river, and to carry it, if possible, by assault; that he has 
selected General Wayne to execute his design; and given him 
a proper detachment of officers and men for the service; that 
General Wayne has, accordingly, formed his plan—announced it 
to his troops, whom he has divided into two columns—and issued 
his orders to them to march against the fort, on the night of the 
15th of July, 1779; and they are ontheir way. We must remember 
further, while they are so, that ‘‘ Stony Point,’ as Marshall writes, 
‘ig a commanding hill, projecting far into the Hudson, which 
washes three fourths of its base. The remaining fourth is in a great 
measure covered by a deep matsh, commencing near the river, 
on the upper side, and continuing into itbelow. Over this marsh 
there is only one crossing place; but at its junction with the 
river is a sandy beach, passable at low tide. On the summit of 
this hill was erected the fort, which was furnished with a suffi- 
cient number of heavy pieces of ordnance. Several breast works 
and strong batteries were advanced, in front of the principal 
works ; and about half way down the hill, were two rows of abat- 
tis. The batteries commanded the beach and the crossing place 
of the marsh. and could rake and enfilade any column which 
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might be advancing from within those points towards the fort. 
In addition to these defences, several vessels of war were station- 
ed in the river, so as in a considerable degree to command the 
ground at the foot of the hill. The fort was garrisonec by about 
six hundred men, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Johnson.” (Marshall’s Life of Washington.) And now we are 
seady for the attack—which our author describes as follows: 


* About half past eleven o’clock, the two columns commen- 
ced their march in platoons. The beach was more than two feet 
deep with water, and before the right column reached it, we 
were fired on by the out-guards, which gave the alarm to the gar- 
rison. We were now directly under the fort, and closing in a 
solid column, ascended the hill, which was almost perpendicular. 
When about half way up, our course was impeded by two strong 
rows of abattis which the forlorn hope had not been able entirely 
to remove. The column proceeded silently on, clearing away 
the abaitis, passed to the breastworks, cut and tore away the 
pickets, cleared the chevaux-de-frieze at the sally port, mounted 
the parapet, and entered the fort at the point of the bayonet. 
All this was done under a heavy fire of artillery and musketry, 
and as strong a resistance as could be made by the British bayo- 
nets. Our column on the other side, entered the fort at the same 
time. Each of our men had a white paper in his hat, which in 
the darkness distinguished him from the enemy; and the watch- 
word was, ‘ The fort’s our own.’ 

‘Our troops reached the area of the garrison not having fired 
a gun, the enemy still firing on us, the men made free use of the 
bayonet, and in every direction was heard ‘ The forl’s our own.’ 
We were compelled to continue the dreadful slaughter, owing 
to the fierce and obstinate resistance of the enemy. They did 
not surrender until nearly one hundred men were killed and 
wounded ; after which their arms were secured and they were 
assembled under a strong guard in an angle of the fort, until 
morning. Major Murfee acted his part with great address, keep- 
ing up an incessant fire between the two columns; thus divert- 
ing the attention of the assailed from the point of attack. His 
two companies were the only American troops that fired a gun. 
In ascending the hill, just after he had passed the abattis, Gene- 
ral Wayne was wounded in the head by a musket-ball, and im- 
mediately fell. He remained on the spot, until the British sur- 
rendered, when some other officers and myself bore him into the 
fort, bleeding, but in triumph. Three loud and long cheers were 
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now given,-and reverberating in the stillness of night, amidst 
rocks and mountains, sent back, in echo, a glad response to the 
hearts of the victors. They were quickly answered by the ene- 
my’s ships of war in the river, and by the garrison at Verplank’s 
Point, under the fond belief that the Americans were repulsed. 

“ Our troops lost no time in collecting the cannon of the eg 
rison, and turning them against the shipping in the river. The 
officer of the British artillery was requested to furnish the keys 
of the powder magazine; he hesitated, and said that he only 
received his orders from Colonel Johnson. He was informed 
that Colonel Johnson was superseded in command, and that 
there must be no delay, or the consequences might be unpleas- 
ant. The key was produced, the pieces of ordnance loaded, 
and the news of what had happened sent to the shipping from 
the mouths of the cannon. Duplicates and triplicates were sent, 
which appeared to excite a good deal of agitation. They made 
no return to our fire, and the tide being strong, they slipped 
their cables, and were carried down by the current. 

“In the same manner the intelligence was announced at the 
fort at Verplank’s Point, but no reply was made. 

‘It has been represented by some historians of the Revolu- 
tion, that the British were taken by surprise. But the distance 
from the fort from which our columns were fired upon; the in- 
cessant roar of musketry and artillery, while we were ascending 
the precipice ; the condition of the troops when the garrison 
surrendered, are facts which show that success was owing to the 
valour, perseverance, and superior physical strength of the as- 
sailants. Fifteen Americans were killed, and eighty-three woun- 
ded. 

* Colonel Johnson, in his return, reports twenty killed of the 
British, including one officer, and sixty-eight privates’: wounded. 
The prisoners amounted to five hundred and forty-three. The 
following day we were employed in burying the dead. I had 
two narrow escapes. One ball passed through the crown of my 
hat, another struck my boot.” 


The writer adds—what we have read with particular pleasure. 


‘The following day General Washington came to the fort, 
and the interesting scene of his arrival is perfectly fresh in my 
remembrance. I recollect how cordially he took us by the hand, 
and the satisfaction and the joy that glowed in his countenance. 
{ attended him, with a number of other field officers, General 
Wayne being prevented by his wound. 

‘Washington minutely viewed every part of the fortifications. 
His attention was particularly drawn to those places, where the 
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two columns ascended the hill, mounted the parapets, and first 
entered the works. He expressed his astonishment that we had 
been enabled to surround the difficulties, and attain our object, 
with so inconsiderable a loss.) AND HERE HE OFFERED HIS 
THANKS TO ALMIGHTY GoD, THAT HE HAD BEEN OUR SHIELD AND 
PROTECTOR, AMIDST THE DANGERS WE HAD BEEN CALLED TO EN- 
COUNTER.” 


We should now proceed to notice the second part of this 
work ; but we have already exceeded our limits, and must re- 
serve our remarks for another time. In the mean time, however, 
we must say, that, in our judgment, if any shadow of stain has 
hitherto rested on the fair fame of General Hull, omaccount of 
his surrender of Detroit, this plain narrative of facts, with the 
documents appended, must now efface it forever. 


Sxetcaes or Oxrp Vircinia Famity Servants. With a Preface by 
Bishop Meade. Philadelphia, 1847. 24mo., pp. 126. 


A pleasant little book, (written, we understand, by some pious 
ladies in our neighborhood,) which we have looked into with 
much pleasure, especially as it is somewhat in our line, and 
serves to illustrate a point in our history, and a consequent fea- 
ture is our soclal system, which has not always been set in so 
soft a light. We hope the fair writers will pursue the plan they 
have so happily begun; and give us a few more sketches like 
these, which, as the Bishop says in his preface, are ‘‘ both pleas- 
ing and edifying,” and “‘ serve.to show how interesting the rela- 
tion between master and servant often is;” and, we may add, 
ought always to be. 





Memoir or Miss Marcaret Mercer. By Caspar Morris, M. D. Phil- 
adelphia. Lindsay & Blakiston. 1848. 12mo., pp. 213. 


This is an interesting account of a remarkable woman, who 
was distinguished for her piety and talent, and who has done 
the State much service in her day and-generation, especially by 
training and forming the minds and hearts of many of our most 
intelligent and accomplished ladies, who loved and honored her 
while she lived, and now cherish her memory with affectionate 
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regret. There is but little incident in the book, (though we un- 
derstand there was a good deal of it in her life, probably of too 
private a nature to be given to the public ;) but the letters are 
axcellent, and display a lofty character. We are particularly 
pleased with those to Gerrit Smith, of New York, on the subject 
of slavery, which are written with a force and spirit that we can- 
not too warmly commend. 


LINES ON THE NATURAL BRIDGE. 


“The Natural Bridge in the county of Rockbridge to which it has 
given name, is the most sublime of Nature’s works. It is in the ascent 
of ahill, which seems to have been cloven through its length by some 
great convulsion. The fissure, just at the Bridge, is by some admeasure- 
ments, 270 feet deep, by others only 205. It is about 45 feet wide at 
the bottom, and 90 at the top. This of course determines the length of 
the Bridge, and its height from the water,” (a small stream passing un- 
der it, called Cedar creek.) ‘* Its breadth in the middle is about 60 feet, 
but more at the ends, and the thickness of the mass, at the summit of the 
arch, about 40 feet. A part of this thickness is constituted by a coat of 
earth, which gives growth to many large trees. The residue with the 
hill on both sides, is one solid rock of limestone. The arch approaches 
the semi-elliptical form ; but the larger axis of the ellipse which would 
be the cord of the arch, is many times larger than the transverse.” * * * 
“The view from below is delightful in the extreme. It is impossible for 
the emotions arising from the sublime, to be felt beyond what they are 
here: so beautiful an arch, so elevated, so light, and springing as it were 
upto Heaven! The rapture of the spectator is really indescribable.” 

[Jefferson's Notes on Virginia. 


———— 


‘How grand—how graceful—is that airy arch ! 
Crown’d with its living cornice, oak and larch; 
And springing to the sky—divinely fair— 

For Art to view with rapture and despair! 


’ And was it then the Spirit of the Storm, 
Hiding in clouds his miscreated form, 
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With meteor spear, that smote those rocks aside, 
And bade their-startled pediments divide, 

For yonder naiad with her scanty stream, 

To tinkle through? .O! this is Fancy’s dream. 
Twas genial Nature made the magic pile, ; 
And own’d the fabric with a gracious smile. 

I see her now: bright Wisdom sketched the plan, 
And bade her follow as his pencil ran. 

Then calmly conscious of celestial power, 

She took the mass as ’twere a simple flower, 

And gaily threw it o’er the dark ravine, 

Fo bind the breach, and hallow all the scene. 


And so she made it by her sovran will, 

The mighty model of her plastic skill ; 

That man may try to imitate in vain, 

Nor she herself shall make its match again. 
Beyond the mystery that Egypt hid 

From after ages in her pyramid, 

And all that Wit hath ever-wrought of stone; 

It stands sublime—eternal—and alone ! 

Like that bright bow that spans the summer sky ;, 
To charm the earth till Death himself shall die. 


And now, fair Nature, whom I long have wooed, 
And won at last in this wild solitude; 

(As Numa sought his goddess in her grot, 
And found her there in that secluded spot ;) 

I fain would blazon this thy work abroad, 

And spread the glory of its maker—God. 

For well I know it was no power of thine; 
But his, that made it, as it is, divine. 

But ah! I feel no language can impart 

The warm emotions of my glowing 2eart ; 
And, lost in wonder, I can only gaze, 

While Silence owns the impotence of Praise 
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Darious Intelligence, 


RICHMOND. 


In beginning this part of our work, in which we design to attend more 
particularly to the present and passing stream of things, we are happy 
to report that our City, the capital of our Commonwealth, is at this time, 
in a fair and prosperous state. The weather thus far has been uncom- 
monly mild and genial ; and the prospect around us is as smiling as win- 
ter can possibly permit. The health of the inhabitants, generally speak- 
ing, was hardly ever better. Our population is estimated at about thirty 
thousand inhabitants, and is rapidly increasing. New buildings are 
shooting up on all sides to adorn our hills. Many of them are sightly 
and handsome, and all may embrace much comfort and contentment 
within. The Capitol which now holds the assembled wisdom of our 
State, in session, has been repaired in good time, and in very tolerable 
taste. The new Court-House, too, on the square, is nearly finished, and 
is already occupied by the courts for whose accommodation it has been 
provided. The venerable judges of the Court of Appeals are on 
the bench, in one of its most commodious rooms, with the lawyers before 
them to aid their researches, and Themis herself unseen, with her even 
balance, at their side, to dictate and sanction their decisions. So Law 
shall still be the guardian of our Liberty ; and so may our imperial City 
flourish forever! 





THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


Ths Southern Literary Messenger for this month, the first in the new 
year, has just appeared in its usual handsome style. It has gone back, 
we observe, very properly, to its old title; and seems to be kindling up 
into’something like its old spirit. Some of its former contributors, too, 
appear to be rallying about it again. We are particularly pleased to 
greet Lieut. Maury, (of Lucky Bag memory,) coming down from his 
Observatory where he has been “‘ looking out upon the stars” to good 
purpose, as his interesting article in this number may serve to show ; and 
we may hope that some others of his social lights will soon follow his 
track. Some of them, indeed, are gone to brighten other spheres ; but a 
few are still left that may yet enliven its columns. At any rate we shall 
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trust that the work will now continue to live and flourish under the aus- 
pices of its new and promising editor, who has already given us some 
agreeable proofs of his capacity for the chair. 

We may add that we have always felt a lively interest in this periodi- 
cal from its first establishment by the worthy and indefatigable White ; 
and shall continue to do so as long as it shall continue to pursue its pro- 
per, and truly honorable mission, which is to excite, encourage and de- 
velope the literary taste and talent of our Southern States. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The House of Delegates and the Senate, united again, are now 
meeting regularly every day; and both bodies seem well disposed to des- 
patch the business of the session, with proper spirit, and in due time. 
As yet, however, nothing of any special interest has been before them; 
nor is it yet certain what they will do to promote the great and permanent 
interests of the State. The subjects of Internal Improvement, and Popu- 
lar Education, will doubtless claim their attention, in some form or other, 
and, it may be, in such “ questionable shape,” that many may feel them- 
selves called upon to ‘ speak to it,” or about it; and so we may have able 
and animated debates at least. 

We understand that the important subject of the revisal of the Crimi- 
nal Code is now before the able Committee of Courts of Justice of the 
House of Delegates, who will report upon it before long; and it is 
thought that this code will be discussed and digested before the close of 
the session. The Civil Code, we learn, will hardly be reached before the 
ides of Mareh. 


THE CAMPAIGN. 


‘Fhe preparations for the electioneering campaign of the Spring, are 
going on, we observe, with great spirit, on both sides. Our daily papers 
teem with notices of meetings for the appointment of delegates to the 
Conventions whieh are about to be held here next month, the Whig on 
the 23rd, and the Democratic on the 28th. We shall have, no doubt, a 
lively contest when the time of action comes, for great interests are at 
stake on the issue ; but how it will end, as we are not prophets, but only 
historians, we shall be able to tell after the event, a little better than we 
can before it. 
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WASHINGTON. 


We have nothing very important from the City. Congress and the 
Supreme Court, are of course in session, and important subjects are be- 
fore them: but in the former at least, though much, as usual, has been 
said, little or nothing has yet beendone. Inthe Senate, on the 4th inst., 
Mr. Calhoun made an able and interesting speech, on his resolution, in 
which he defined his position in relation to the war with great force and 
spirit; but the resolation was afterwards Jaid on the table at his own 
request. The debate on the Ten Regiment bill is proceeding. In the 
other house nothing of much importance has yet occurred. 

The Great Gaines Case.—This far-famed and highly interesting case 
has been decided at last in the Supreme Court, and in favor of Mrs. G. 
The opinion of the court was read by Judge Wayne. The value of the 
property involved in the case is supposed to be about fifteen millions of 
dollars. By this decision the title of Mrs. G. is virtually established to 
the whole of this estate, situated in the City of New Orleans, or consis- 
ting in plantations in Louisiana. A writer in one of the papers says: 

“The scene in court on the delivery of the decision was a thrilling 
one, and quite unusual in the presence of that solemn and dignified bench. 
Messrs. Clay, Webster, Jones, (the latter gentleman was her principal 
lawyer) and other distinguished members of the bar were present, besides 
many ladies, who had come to share Mrs. G.’s feelings on the occasion, 
from all of whom a tide of congratulation poured in upon their victorious 
friend. 

No time was lost in telegraphing the news to the General in New 
York, who is expected here this week. 

Eminent Jurists regard the general results of this suit as of the first 
importance, both as illustrating the high character and value of this Su- 
preme Judicial Bench, and the dignity and efficiency of the laws in set- 
ting the rights of property.” 5 

The Pea-Patch Island Case. The question of the title or owner- 
ship of the Pea-Patch Island on the Delaware river, opposite Delaware 
city, which was referred under the act of Congress, and by the apoint- 
ment of the President, to the Hon. John Sergeant for argument and 
decision and which was recently argued before him at Philadelphia, by 
eminent counsel on both sides, has been decided by Mr. S. in Washing- 
ton, in favor of the United States. A letter writer adds: “ The opinion 
was very long, and very elaborately drawn, containing many things, of 
historical interest to the States of Marylaud, Delaware, Pennsylvania 
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and New Jersey, and a mass of information, legal and historical, which 
will make the opinion valuable as a state paper. It was decided that 
the Pea-Patch Island originally belonged to the State of Delaware, and 
not to New Jersey, and that the property in this Island was now vested 
in the United States under a transfer made by the State of Delaware in 
1813.” 

In the argument, or opinion, many interesting reminiscences were 
stated connected with the boundaries of Maryland, and of the contests 
between Wm. Penn and Lord Baltimore under the original grants of ter- 
ritory from the Duke of York.” 

Scenes in the House of Representatives.—Interesting scenes were 
presented in the House, to-day, January 13. About one o'clock, Mr. 
Clay appeared in the Hall, and was cordially greeted by many of the 
members. Among those who left their seats for the purpose of meeting 
Mr. Clay, in the lobby, was Ex-President Adams. The meeting between 
these veteran statesmen was exceedingly pleasing to both, and their warm 
and mutual congratulations were gratifying tothe crowd around. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


We have nothing very new or important from Great Britain, or the 
rest of Europe. 

The last steamer, the Cambria, arrived at New York on Tuesday 
evening the 10th inst. brought London papers to the evening of Decem- 
ber the 31st and Liverpool to the Ist inst. The news is favorable in 
almost every particular; but of no great moment, in any respect. 





LIBERIA. 


We are happy to note here that this highly interesting Colony, so hap- 
pily established by our American Colonization Society on the Western 
Coast of Africa, has solemnly declared herself to be a free, sovereign 
and independent State. We regret that we have no room for the official 
declaration of the fact, and other proceedings on the occasion; but we 
congratulate all the friends of the original enterprise yet living upon this 
auspicious event ; which we regard as historically important and interest- 
ing in the highest degree. We inay add, that we contemplate it with 
the more satisfaction because we look upon it as intimately connected 
with the history and honour of our own State, and country. 
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Hiterarp Antelligence. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Adverting to our brief notice of the Annual Meeting of the Society, 
on the 16th ult., in a former part of this number, we add here some fur- 
ther particulars of the proceedings, for the information of the members, 
and all concerned. 

After the reading of the Report, the Librarian submitted a list of do- 
nations and loans of books and manuscripts, which had been made to the 
Society, by various persons, during the past year, as follows : 


Donations. 


Washington’s Life of Marshall, (1st Edition,) 5 vols. 8vo.; Gillies’ 
History of the World, 3 vols. 8vo.; Port Folio, about 20 vols. ; Ana- 
lectic Magazine, about 10 vols. By William Mazwell. 

Smith’s History of Virginia, (Richmond edition,) 2 vols. 8vo. ; Bever- 
ley's History of Virginia, (2nd edition,) 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1722. By 
Charles F. Fisher. 

Stith’s History of Virginia, 1 vol. 8vo. By Socrates Maupin. 

Memoir of Mrs. Shuck, 1 vol. 18mo.; Memoir of A. W. Clopton. 
By the author, Rev. J. B. Jeter. 

Literature of American Local History ; 1 vol. 8vo. By Hermann E. 
Ludewig, of New York. 

Proces Verbal, &c., or Proceedings at Paris relative to the Bust of 
LaFayette, Presented to that City, by the State of Virginia. By 
Wyndham Robertson, of Abingdon. 

Howison's History of Virginia, vol. Ist, 8vo. By the author, R. R. 
Howison. 

Foote’s Sketches of North Carolina, 1 vol. 8vo. By the author, Rev. 
Wm. H. Foote, of Rumney. 

The Bland Papers, 1 vol. 8vo. By Charles Campbell, of Petersburg. 

Campbell’s (J. W.) History of Virginia ; Kerchevall’s History of the 
Valley of Virginia; Gordon’s History; Neal’s ‘History of New Eng- 
land, (London, 1719,) &c., &c., about 20 vols., of various sizes; also a 
number of pamphlets, some of them rare and curious. By T. H. Ellis. 

An Inquiry into the Rights of the British Colonies, and a Letter to the 
Clergy of Virginia, in Reply to the Answer of the Lord Bishop of 
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London, to the Lords of Trade and Plantations.” By Richard Bland, 
1760. By Thos. P. Atkinson, of Danville. 

Proceedings of the General Court Martial, convened for the trial of 
Com. James Barron, Capt. Charles Gordon, Mr. Wm. Cook and Capt. 
John Hall, of the U. S. ship Chesapeake, in the month of of January, 
1808. By Com. James Barron, of Norfolk. 

The Laws of North Carolina, an old edition; 1 vol. folio. By Samuel 
B. French. 

A Patent for Land from Sir William Berkeley, Governor of Virginia, 
bearing date August 17th, 1669, in the 2lst year of Charles 2nd. By 
Jno. R. Thompson. 

Twenty-Seven Letters of General William Phillips, of the British 
Army, written in 1779, while he was a prisoner of war in Virginia, and 
addressed to Colonel Theodorick Bland, who had charge of the troops 
of the Convention. By Charles Campbell, of Petersburg. 

Select Papers of the late Col. Edward Carrington, of Richmond, con- 
taining a number of Letters from distinguished persons, and Documents 
of a public character, some-of them highly interesting. By S. Maupin. 


Loans. 


Bayle’s Historical and Critical Dictionary, 5 vols. folio: 2nd edition, 
London, 1738. By Samuel H. Myers. 

The Private Letter Book of Wm. Byrd, the elder, containing a series 
of Letters from January 7th, 1683, to August 3rd, 1691, in his own 
hand writing. By Mrs. Abigail Hopkins, of Winchester; one of his 
descendants. 

A Private Library has been deposited in the public room of the 
Society, to be used by the members, as the books of the Society, under 
the rules and regulations established for the government of the Library, 
until recalled. By William Marwell. 

This library of Mr. M. contains about a thousand volumes; some of 
them rare and curious, among which are Purchas’s Pilgrimage, 1 vol, 
folio; London, 1617; Beverley’s History of Virginia, 1st edition, Lon- 
don, 1705; Keith’s History of Virginia, 1 vol. 4to, London, 1738, and 
Clayton’s Flora Virginica,1 vol. 4to. Lugduni Batavorum, 1762. 
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OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The following is a List of the Officers of the Society, &c., at the 
present time. 


Hon. WM. C. RIVES, President. 

Hon. JAMES McDOWELL, 

WM. H. MACFARLAND, Vice- Presidents. 

JAMES E. HEATH, 

WM. MAXWELL, Corresponding Secretary, 
(also Rec. Sec. and Librarian.) 

GEORGE N. JOHNSON, Treasurer. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Conway Rosinson, Chairman. Socrates Maurin, 

Gustavus A. Myers, Tuomas T. Gites, 

Wm. B. Cuirrenpen, Tomas H. E us, 
Cuaaves Carter Lez. 


The Officers of the Society are, ex-officio, members of the. Executive 
Committee. ‘ : ; 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Rev. Arcuipatp Atexanper, D. D., Princeton, New Jersey, 
Hon. Wm. Snort, Philadelphia, 

Hon. Autsert Gatiatin, New York, 

Rev. Samvet Mitzer, D. D., Princeton, New Jersey, 

Hon. Lirriueton W. Tazewstt, Norfolk, 

Hon. Henry Cray, Lexington, Kentucky, 

Hon. Wn. C. Preston, Columbia, South Carolina, 
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Rev. Wm. Henry Foors, D. D., of Romney, 
Rev. Francis L. Hawks, D. D., of New Orleans, 
Hermann E. Lupewie, Esq., of New York, 
Puuir R. Fenpaut, Esq., of Washington, 
Rosert Greennow, Esq , of Washington. 
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Merit M. Rosinson, Esq.. of New Orleans, 
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Gustavus A. Myers. Thomas T. Giles. Thomas H. Ellis. William 
B. Chittenden. Benjamin B. Minor. William Maxwell. H. B. Gwath- 
mey. CharlesF. Osborne. John H. Cocke. Philip St. George Cocke. 
Joseph C, Cabell. Wyndham Robertson. Charles Carter Lee. 


——— 


THE ANNALS OF VIRGINIA. 


It is stated in the Report of the Executive Committee of the Virginia 
Historical Society, in this number, that the Committee are intending to 
publish a series of annual volumes of Historical Collections, which will 
consist, in the first instance, of successive numbers of a work entitled 
‘“* Annals of Virginia,” which is being prepared by the Chairman; and as 
the members of the Society, and others, may perhaps desire to have a 
little fuller idea of this work than is there given, we add the following 
further account of it from a communication made by Mr. R. to the Com- 
mittee, some time ago. 

“It occurred to me, some years ago, that a history of the legislation and 
jurisprudence of the colony to the period of the American revolution, 
might be interesting not only to Virginians but also to citizens of other 
States. I could not foresee when I should have time to prepare such a 
work, but in 1844, I determined to gather materials for the purpose, and 
in the summer of that year and of 1845, did something towards it. Since 
then my duties as one of the revisors of the general statutes of the State, 
have prevented me from giving any further time to the matter. 

Such examinations as I made, satisfied me that there was much con- 
nected with the general history of Virginia, as well as with the particu- 
lar subjects before mentioned, which yet remained in manuscript, and 
much also which though in print was not to be found in Virginia. 

A comparison of the History of Virginia, published by Mr. Burk, with 
the records of what was the Secretary’s office, in the colonial times, 
soon made it manifest that these sources of history, had been very im- 
perfectly, if at all, explored by him. For example, if Mr. Burk had 
examined those records, instead of saying in relation to the war with the 
Indians, which he mentions at page 53 of his second volume, that “ few 
particulars of this war have been transmitted.to our times, so that the 
day or even the year of its commencement, is known with litte certain- 
ty,” he would have been enabled to state its time with precision, and the 
particulars of it with sufficient fnlness. 

In the library of Congress, and several of the libraries of the Nor- 
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thern States, I saw many books in relation to the History of Virginia, 
which had been published at an early period, and of which no copies are 
to be found in our State. From some of these I had copies, and from 
others extracts made. 

I have also had copies and extracts made from some of the manuscripts 
in Virginia, and in the*library of Congress.” 

These “ copies and extracts” will form the basis of the work and will 
be connected together by such additions, “in the way of narrative, as 
may be necessary to present the same in proper order, and preserve the 
continuity of the whole.” 

We think we may venture to promise that this work will be by far the 
most autheritic and valuable history of our State which has yet appeared ; 
and we cannot doubt that it will prove very acceptable not only to the 
members of the Society, but also to the public at large. 


Norg.—It is stated in the Report, that this work will be furnished to 
all the members of the Society, without charge. This however, we be- 
lieve, has not been definitively settled by the Committee, so far as relates 
to those residing in Richmond. 


Dtientific Fntelligence. 


ASTRONOMY. 


We extract the following interesting passage from Lieut. Maury’s Letter 
to the Hon. John Q. Adams, in the Southern Literary Messenger for 
this month. 

“There never has been, in the history of Astronomy, a period of so 
much activity and energy asthe present. Within the last two years, the 
names of four new members have been added to the list of planéts. 
(Since this was written another planet has been discovered. Flora is its 
name, and it is the 8th in the family of Astroids.) Within this time the 
world has been astonished, and the mightiest intellects in it have consider- 
ed with admiration the feats that have been performed by men engaged in 
Astronomical pursuits, The most remote planet known to the system, 
was subject to perturbations from an unknown cause, The disturbance 
was far beyond the reach of the unaided eye; and was unknown to tele- 
scopic vision. But there were Astronomers living who, for the first time, 
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undertook to invest mathematical analysis with the space-penetrating 
power of the telescope. They succeeded in the bold attempt, and from 
the closet pointed the observer's telescope te the locus of the stranger, 
The circumstances connected with the discovery of the planet Neptune are 
alone sufficient to stamp the age in which we.live, as a remarkable era in 
the progress of Astronomy. So too with regard to Struve’s “ Stéllar 
Astronomy” and Madler’s “ Central Sun.” This object or point, invisi- 
ble though it be, and incorporeal though it may be, has been made to 
* tremble on the verge Of analysis.” These illustrious savans, with a de- 
gree of probability and a force of reasoning, that have every where 
arrested the attention of Astronomers and challenged the respect of 
Mathematicians, have shown that the sun, moon and planets, with their 
train of satellites and comets, are in motion as a unit, if I may be allow- 
ed the figure, about some grand centre poised in the remote regions of 
space ; and situated in the direction of the Pleiades towards the star Al- 
eyone. Perhaps this point is also the *‘ Central Sun” about which the 
suns of a thousand other systems hold their way. Our luminary, with 
its splendid retinue, is computed to revolve about this centre ata rate of 
not less than thirty millions of miles in a year; yet so remote is it that 
many millions of our years are required for the completion of one revo- 
Jution. Here then, indeed, is an “annus magnus” of vast import. In 
the contemplation of it, may. we not regard those comets which dash 
through our system, never to return, as lights sent from other systems to 
guide us on our way? Or at least may we not feel assured that they an- 
swer wise and useful purposes in the great economy ? 

I might point to other triumphs of mind over matter, in illustration of 
the length of line which Astronomers and Mathematicians are casting 
out, to fathom and explore the regions of space. 

Pingre’s comet is just now about to make its appeatance for the third 
recorded time, to the inhabitants of the earth. On the occasion of each 
of its former visits, it carried terror and dismay to the minds of Kings 
and.Princes. In 1264, it was regarded as a messenger charged with the 
execution of sentence of death upon Pope Urban IV. 

At its next return, the Emperor Charles V. of Spain, wrote of it, 
“ His ergo indiceis me mea fata vocant.” It is said that he resigned his 
erown to prepare for the dread summons. 

It has now been gone for another period of near three hundred years, 
and is‘soon to come back provided with an “ arming” which will be as 
significant to the Astronomer of what it has encountered in the depths of 
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space, as is of the depths of the ocean, the sand to the mariner which 
adheres to his lead. 

But so far from its expected appearance, in 1848, being cause of dread 
and alarm to Powers and Potentates, its coming is looked for even 
by the multitude, with a degree of eager interest and will be hailed with 
pleasure and delight in many lands. 

From a mysterious messenger, bringing tidings of a dreadful, potent 
and awful calamity to a terror-stricken world, Astronomy by its progress 
has changed in the minds of men the character of comets: they have 
been made obedient to law, subservient, instructive and useful to man, in 
his upward and onward progress. They teach important truths, and as- 
sist to reveal the secrets of nature.” 





THE COMET. 


In the year 1264, a comet of great size and brilliancy appeared in Eu- 
rope, wich a tail extending more than half way across the heavens, and 
of a surprising magnitude. Its track was noted, and a rough computa- 
tion of the elements of its orbit made. In 1556, another great comet ap- 
peared and attracted general attention. Paul Fabricins, an Austrian 
mathematician, made observations upon it, from which Halley computed 
its orbit. On a comparison it was found that a great resemblance existed 
between the elements of the orbits of the two comets, and the opinion is 
entertained by some of the learned that they are one and the same body, 
revolving round the sun once in 292 years. If this conclusion is just, 
the return of this far wandering member of the star family cannot be far 
distant, as it ought to reach its perihelion, or nearest distance from the 
sun, some time this year. Professor Madler of Dorpat is of opinion that 
it may be looked for during this month and the next. This comet 
is computed to pass out from the sun about twelve thousand millions of 
miles, being more than double the distance of Neptune. ‘ Thus,” adds 
Professor Mitchel, from whose interesting journal this account is derived, 
“these comets of long period seem to bind our own time, with the cen- 
turies that are passed, more directly than any other means ip nature. 
The year 1264, six centuries ago, seéms separated from us by a vast pe- 
riod ; but in gazing on a comet which has performed but two revolutions 
since 1264, the lapse of time sinks to two simple units, and the past is 
brought close to the present.” 
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miscellanp. 


THOUGHTS. 


“A man,” says Sir Walter Raleigh, ‘must first govern himself ere he 
be fit to govern a family, and his family ere he be fit to bear a part in the 
government of the Commonwealth.” 


“If a man,” says Lord Bacon, “meditate upon the universal frame of 
nature, the earth with men upon it, the divineness of souls excepted, 
will not seem much other than an ant hill, whereas some ants carry corn, 


and some carry their young, and some go empty, and all to and fro a lit- 
tle heap of dust.” 


“Good intentions,” says Sir William Temple, “are at least the seed 
of good actions; and every man ought to sow them, and leave it to the 
soil and the seasons whether they come up or no, and whether he or any 
other gather the fruit.” 


A REFLECTION ON A REFLECTION. 


Is there any thing finer in its way, than this old epigram, written by 
some one, on seeing himself in his looking glass ? 
When I revolve this evanescent state, 
How fleeting is its form, how short its date ; 
My being and my stay dependent still, 
Not on my own, but on another’s will; 
I ask myself, as I my image view, 
Which is the real shadow of the two. 





VIRGINIA’S JEWELS. 


Cornelia’s jewels, as the story runs, 

Her dearest treasues, were her noble sons; 

But thine, Virginia, still more bright and rare, 

Thy jewels.are thy daughters—good and fair. 
Richmond. o* 


_— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


As it is obvious that a work like this must require the co-operation of 
many hands, we invite our friends and all who may feel any interest in 
our object, to favor us with such contributions as come within the scope 
of our design. At the same time, we must beg them to remember, that, 
generally speaking, their communications must be brief; as we must al- 
ways endeavor to make our pages as various as possible 
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